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need a map (though we don’t advise it). All you have to AS 
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you’re in the know, wherever you go. P.S. This service is ASK US 
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ITS PAST AND ITS FUTURE 


Here's to the land of the long leaf pine, 

The summer land where the sun doth shine, 

Where the weak grow strong and the strong grow great, 
Here’s to “Down Home,” the Old North State! 


Here's to the land of the cotton bloom white, 

Where the scuppernong perfumes the breeze at night, 
Where the soft southern moss and jessamine mate, 
‘Neath the murmuring pines of the Old North State! 


Here's to the land where the galax grows, 

Where the rhododendron’s rosette glows, 

Where soars Mount Mitchell's summit great, 

In the “Land of the Sky,” in the Old North State! 


Here's to the land where maidens are fair, 

Where friends are true and cold hearts rare, 

The near land, the dear land whatever fate, 

The blest land, the best land, the Old North State! 


(Composed in 1904 by Leonora, Martin and Mary Burke Kerr. Officially 
adopted as the toast of North Carolina by the General Assembly of 
1957.) 


Published by the North Carolina 
Republican Executive Committee 
James E. Holshouser, Jr., Chrmn. 


The North Carolina Flag 


The official flag of North Carolina was established by an act of the General 
Assembly in March 1885. 


It consists of a blue union, in the center of which is a white star, with gilt 
N on the left, and gilt C on the right. The fly of the flag consists of two equal 
bars—the upper is red and the lower is white. 


Above the star in the center reads “May 20th, 1775’—honoring the Mecklen- 
burg Declaration of Independence. Below the star is the inscription “April 12th, 
1776,” honoring the Halifax Resolution. 


The State Bird 


By popular selection, the Cardinal was chosen the State Bird on March 4, 
1943. 


The State Motto 


By act of the General Assembly of 1893, “Esse Quam Videri’”’ was adopted as 
the State motto, and appears on the state seal. English translation is ‘To be 
rather than to seem.” It is taken from Cicero’s ‘Essay on Friendship.” 
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The State Flower and State Tree 


In 1941, the General Assembly designated the dogwood as the State Flower. 
The Pine became our official tree in 1963. 


The Capitol 


North Carolina’s Capitol is a gem of Greek Revival architecture. It was com- 
pleted in 1840, replacing the previous Capitol which had burned. It is made of 
native granite, and the first railroad in the State was built to haul stone from 
a nearby quarry. 


Built to house all State offices, the Capitol long ago outgrew that capacity 
and is now the center of a cluster of State buildings in downtown Raleigh— 
the newest of which is the Legislative Building, popularly called ‘The State 
House.” 


Capitol Square is landscaped with flowering shrubs and over fifty varieties 
of trees native to North Carolina. Statues and historical markers include a 
bronze equestrian statue to the three North Carolina-born Presidents: Andrew 
Jackson, Andrew Johnson, and James K. Polk. 
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North Carolina Counties 


ALAMANCE 

Population—85,674 County Seat—Graham 
Alamance County was founded in 1849 from Orange. The 
name is supposed to be derived from an Indian word 
meaning “blue clay.” The county gets its name from Ala- 
mance Creek, on the banks of which was fought the battle 
between the colonial troops under Governor Tryon and the 
Regulators, May 16, 1771. 


ALEXANDER 

Population—15,625 County Seat—Taylorsville 
Alexander County was formed in 1847 from Iredell, Cald- 
well and Wilkes. Was named in honor of William J. Alex- 
ander, of Mecklenburg County, several times a member of 
the Legislature and Speaker of the House of Commons. 


ALLEGHANY 

Population—7,734 County Seat—Sparta 

Alleghany County was formed in 1859 from Ashe. The name 

4 sat from an Indian tribe in the limits of North 
arolina. 


ANSON 

Population—24,962 County Seat—Wadesboro 
Anson County was formed in 1749 from Bladen. Was named 
in honor of George Lord Anson, a celebrated English ad- 
miral who circumnavigated the globe. He lived for a while 
on the Pee Dee in South Carolina. In 1761 he was given 
the honor of bringing to her marriage with King George III, 
Charlotte, Princess of Mecklenburg, for whom Mecklen- 
burg County was named. 


ASHE 

Population—19,768 County Seat—Jefferson 
Ashe County was formed in 1799 from Wilkes. Was named 
in honor of Samuel Ashe of New Hanover, brother of 
General John Ashe. Samuel Ashe was a Revolutionary 
patriot, one of the first judges of the state and afterwards 
governor. 


AVERY 

Population—12,009 County Seat—Newland 
Avery County was formed in 1911 from Mitchell, Watauga, 
and Caldwell. Was named in honor of Colonel Waightstill 
Avery “of Revolutionary fame,” Attorney General of North 
Carolina, 1777-1779. 


BEAUFORT 
Population—36,014 County Seat—Washington 
Beaufort County was formed in 1705 from Bath. Was first 
called Archdale and name changed to Beaufort about 1712. 
It was named in honor of Henry Somerset, Duke of Beau- 
fort, who in 1709 became one of the Lords Proprietors of 
Carolina. He purchased the share originally owned by the 
Duke of Albemarle. 


BERTIE 
Population—24,350 County Seat—Windsor 
Bertie County was formed in 1722 from Bath. Was named 
in honor of James and Henry Bertie, Lords Proprietors, 
who in 1728 owned the share of Lord Clarendon. 


BLADEN 

Population—28,881 County Seat—Elizabethtown 
Bladen County was formed in 1734 from Bath. Was named 
in honor of Martin Bladen, one of the members of the 
Board of Trade which had charge of colonial affairs. 


BRUNSWICK 
Population—20,278 County Seat—Southport 
Brunswick County was formed in 1764 from New Hanover 
and Bladen. Was named in honor of the famous House of 
Brunswick, of which the four Georges, Kings of England, 
were members. 


BUNCOMBE 

Population—130,074 County Seat—Asheville 
Buncombe County was formed in 1791 from Burke and 
Rutherford. Was named in honor of Colonel Edward Bun- 
combe, a Revolutionary soldier, who was wounded and 
captured at the battle of Germantown, October 4, 1777, 
and died a paroled prisoner, May 1778, in Philadelphia. 
Colonel Buncombe lived in Tyrrell County. He was noted 
for his hospitality. Over the door of his house were these 
lines: “Welcome all to Buncombe Hall.” 


BURKE 

Population—52,701 County Seat—Morganton 
Burke County was formed in 1777 from Rowan. Was named 
in honor of Dr. Thomas Burke, member of the Continental 
Congress and Governor of North Carolina. 


CABARRUS 

Population—68,137 County Seat—Concord 
Cabarrus County was formed in 1792 from Mecklenburg. 
Was named in honor of Stephen Cabarrus, of Edenton, 
several times a member of the Legislature and often 
Speaker of the House of Commons. 


CALDWELL 

Population—49,552 County Seat—Lenoir 
Caldwell County was formed in 1841 from Burke and 
Wilkes. Was named in honor of Joseph Caldwell, the first 
president of the University of North Carolina. He was one 
of the first and strongest advocates of the public school 
system and of the railroad through the center of the state 
from Morehead City to Tennessee. 


CAMDEN 

Population—5,598 County Seat—Camden 
Camden County was formed in 1777 from Pasquotank. Was 
named in honor of the learned Englishman, Charles Pratt, 
Earl of Camden, who was one of the strongest friends of 
the Americans in British Parliament. He took their side in 
the dispute over taxation without representation. 


CARTERET 

Population—30,940 County Seat—Beaufort 
Carteret County was formed in 1722 from Bath. Was named 
in honor of Sir John Carteret, afterwards (1744) Earl Gran- 
ville, one of the Lords Proprietors. When the other Lords 
Proprietors sold their shares to the king in 1728 Carteret 
refused to sell, and an immense tract of land in North 
Carolina was laid off as his share in 1744. It was called the 
Granville District and was the cause of a great deal of 
trouble. He lost it by confiscation when the Revolution 
freed North Carolina from British rule. 


CASWELL 

Population—19,912 County Seat—Yanceyville 
Caswell County was formed in 1777 from Orange. Was 
named in honor of Richard Caswell, member of the First 
Continental Congress, first Governor of North Carolina after 
the Declaration of Independence, six times re-elected 
Governor, and Major-General in the Revolutionary Army. 


CATAWBA 

Population—73,191 County Seat—Newton 
Catawba County was formed in 1842 from Lincoln, Was 
named after a tribe of Indians which dwelt in that section 
of the State. Catawba County voted with Gaston and 
Lincoln until 1854. 


CHATHAM 

Population—26,785 County Seat—Pittsboro 
Chatham County was formed in 1770 from Orange. Was 
named in honor of the great Englishman who won for 
England all of French America and was the most eloquent 
defender of the American cause in the British Parliament 
during the Revolution—William Pitt, Earl of Chatham. 
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CHEROKEE 

Population—16,335 County Seat—Murphy 
Cherokee County was formed in 1839 from Macon. Was 
named after an Indian tribe which still dwells in that sec- 
tion of the state. 


CHOWAN 
Population—11,729 County Seat—Edenton 


Chowan County was formed in 1672 from Albemarle. Was 
named for an Indian tribe dwelling in the northeastern part 
of the State when the English first came to North Carolina. 


CLAY 

Population—5,526 County Seat—Hayesville 
Clay County was formed in 1861 from Cherokee. Was named 
in honor of the great orator and statesman, Henry Clay. 
Prior to 1868 Clay voted with Cherokee. 


CLEVELAND 

Population—66,048 County Seat—Shelby 
Cleveland County was formed in 1841 from Rutherford and 
Lincoln. Was named in honor of Colonel Benjamin Cleve- 
land, a noted partisan leader on the western Carolina 
frontier in the Revolution, and one of the “heroes of Kings 
Mountain.” 


COLUMBUS 

Population—48,973 County Seat—Whiteville 
Columbus County was formed in 1808 from Bladen and 
Brunswick. Was named in honor of the Discoverer of the 
New World. 


CRAVEN 

Population—58,773 County Seat—New Bern 
Craven County was formed about 1712 from Bath. Was 
named in honor of William, Lord Craven, one of the Lords 
Proprietors of Carolina. 


CUMBERLAND 

Population—148,418 County Seat—Fayetteville 
Cumberland County was formed in 1754 from Bladen. Was 
named in honor of William Augustus, Duke of Cumberland, 
second son of King George II. Cumberland was the com- 
mander of the English army at the battle of Culloden, in 
which the Scotch Highlanders were so badly defeated. 
Many of them came to America, and their principal settle- 
ment was at Cross Creek in Cumberland County. 


CURRITUCK 

Population—6,601 County Seat—Currituck 
Currituck County was formed in 1672 from Albemarle. Was 
named after an Indian tribe. 


DARE 

Population—5,935 County Seat—Manteo 
Dare County was formed in 1870 from Currituck, Tyrrell, 
and Hyde. Was named in honor of Virginia Dare, the first 
English child born in America. 


DAVIDSON 

Population—79,493 County Seat—Lexington 
Davidson County was formed in 1822 from Rowan. Was 
named in honor of General William Lee Davidson, a soldier 
of the Revolution, who was killed at the Battle of Cowan’s 
Ford. When General Greene retreated across North Caro- 
lina before Cornwallis in 1781, he stationed some troops 
under General Davidson at Cowan’s Ford over the Catawba 
River to delay the British Army. The British attacked the 
Americans, killed General Davidson, and forced the pas- 
sage. The United States has erected a monument in his 
honor on Guilford Battleground. 


DAVIE 


Population—16,728 County Seat—Mocksville 
Davie County was formed in 1836 from Rowan. Was named 
in honor of William R. Davie, distinguished as a soldier 
of the Revolution, member of the Federal Convention of 
1787, Governor of North Carolina, special Envoy Extra- 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to France, “Father 
of the University of North Carolina.” 


DUPLIN 

Population—40,270 County Seat—Kenansville 
Duplin County was formed in 1749 from New Hanover. Was 
named in honor of George Henry Hay, Lord Duplin, an 
English nobleman. 


DURHAM 

Population—111,995 County Seat—Durham 
Durham County was formed in 1881 from Orange and Wake. 
Was named after the town of Durham, a thriving manu- 
facturing city. 


EDGECOMBE 

Population—54,226 County Seat—Tarboro 
Edgecombe County was formed in 1735 from Bertie. Was 
named in honor of Richard Edgecombe, who became Baron 
Edgecombe in 1742, an English nobleman and a lord of 
the treasury. 


FORSYTH 

Population—189,428 County Seat—Winston-Salem 
Forsyth County was formed in 1849 from Stokes. Was 
named in honor of Colonel Benjamin Forsyth, U.S.A., a 
citizen of Stokes County, who was killed on the Canadian 
frontier on June 28, 1814, during the second war with Great 
Britain. 


FRANKLIN 

Population—28,755 County Seat—Louisburg 
Franklin County was formed in 1779 from Bute. Was named 
in honor of Benjamin Franklin. 


GASTON 

Population—127,074 County Seat—Gastonia 
Gaston County was formed in 1846 from Lincoln. Was 
named in honor of Judge William Gaston, member of Con- 
gress and Justice of the Supreme Court of North Carolina. 
From 1846 to 1852 Gaston voted with Lincoln and Catawba. 


GATES 

Population—9,254 County Seat—Gatesville 
Gates County was formed in 1778 from Chowan, Per- 
quimans, and Hertford. Was named in honor of General 
Horatio Gates, who commanded the American Army at the 
battle of Saratoga. 


GRAHAM 

Population—6,432 County Seat—Robbinsville 
Graham County was formed in 1872 from Cherokee. Was 
named in honor of Governor William A. Graham, United 
States Senator, Governor of North Carolina, Secretary of 
the Navy, Confederate States Senator. Graham County 
voted with Cherokee until 1883. 


GRANVILLE 

Population—33,110 County Seat—Oxford 
Granville County was formed in 1746 from Edgecombe. Was 
named in honor of John Carteret, Earl of Granville, who 
owned the Granville District. He was Prime Minister under 
King George II, and a very brilliant man. 


GREENE 

Population—16,741 County Seat—Snow Hill 
Greene County was formed in 1799 from Glasgow. Was 
named in honor of General Nathaniel Greene, Washington's 
“right-hand-man.” Next to Washington, General Greene is 
regarded as the greatest soldier of the Revolution. He 
fought the battle of Guilford Courthouse and saved North 
Carolina from the British. 


GUILFORD 

Population—246,520 County Seat—Greensboro 
Guilford County was formed in 1770 from Rowan and 
Orange. Was named in honor of Francis North, Earl of 
Guilford, an English nobleman. He was the father of Lord 
North, who was Prime Minister under King George III 
during the Revolution. Lord North afterwards succeeded 
his father as Earl of Guilford. 
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HALIFAX 
Population—58,965 County Seat—Halifax 
Halifax County was formed in 1758 from Edgecombe. Was 
named in honor of George Montagu Dunk, Earl of Halifax, 
President of the Board of Trade, which had control of the 


colonies before the Revolution. 


HARNETT ; 
Population—48,236 County Seat—Lillington 
Harnett County was formed in 1855 from Cumberland. Was 
named in honor of Cornelius Harnett, eminent, Revolution- 
ary patriot, President of the Provincial Council, President 
of the Council of Safety, delegate to the Continental Con- 
gress, author of the Halifax Resolution of April 12, 1776. 
Harnett voted with Cumberland until 1865. 


HAYWOOD 

Population—39,711 County Seat—Waynesville 
Haywood County was formed in 1808 from Buncombe. Was 
named in honor of John Haywood, who for forty years 
(1787-1827) was the popular Treasurer of the State. 


HENDERSON 

Population—36,163 County Seat—Hendersonville 
Henderson County was formed in 1838 from Buncombe. 
Was named in honor of Leonard Henderson, Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court of North Carolina. 


HERTFORD 

Population—22,718 County Seat—Winton 
Hertford County was formed in 1759 from Chowan, Bertie, 
and Northampton. Was named in honor of Francis Seymour 
Conway, Marquis of Hertford, an English nobleman. He 
was a brother of General Conway a distinguished British 
soldier and member of Parliament, who favored the repeal 


of the Stamp Act. The word Hertford is said to mean 
“Red Ford.” 


HOKE 

Population—16,356 County Seat—Raeford 
Hoke County was formed in 1911 from Cumberland and 
Robeson. Was named in honor of Robert F. Hoke, of North 
Carolina, Major-General in the Confederate States Army. 


HYDE 

Population—5,765 County Seat—Swan Quarter 
Hyde County was formed in 1705 from Bath. Called Wick- 
ham until about 1712. Named Hyde in honor of Governor 
Edward Hyde, of North Carolina, a grandson of the Earl 
of Clarendon. The Earl was one of the Lords Proprietors. 
Governor Hyde was a first cousin of Queen Anne. 


IREDELL 

Population—62,526 County Seat—Statesville 
Iredell County was formed in 1788 from Rowan. Named in 
honor of James Iredell of Edenton, who was one of the 
foremost lawyers of the State. In 1788 and 1789 he was one 
of the leaders in the State in advocating the adoption of 
the Constitution of the United States. His speeches in the 
Convention of 1788 at Hillsboro were among the ablest 
delivered by any of the advocates of the Constitution. 
Washington appointed him in 1790 a Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 


JACKSON 

Population—17,780 County Seat—Sylva 
Jackson County was formed in 1851 from Haywood and 
Macon. Named in honor of Andrew Jackson, who was born 
in Mecklenburg County (the site of his birthplace is now 
in Union), won the brilliant victory over the British at New 
Orleans in 1815, and was twice elected President of the 
United States. 
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JOHNSTON 

Population—62,936 County Seat—Smithfield 
Johnston County was formed in 1746 from Craven. After- 
wards parts of Duplin and Orange were added. Was named 
in honor of Gabriel Johnston, Governor of North Carolina 
from 1734 to 1752. 


JONES 

Population—11,005 County Seat—Trenton 
Jones County was formed in 1778 from Craven. Was named 
in honor of Willie Jones, of Halifax. He was one of the 
leading patriots of the Revolution, was President of the 
Council of Safety, and was opposed to the adoption of the 
Constitution of the United States. It was due to his in- 
fluence that Convention of 1788 rejected it. 


LEE 

Population—26,561 County Seat—Sanford 
Lee County was formed in 1907 from Chatham and Moore. 
Named in honor of Robert E. Lee. 


LENOIR 

Population—55,276 County Seat—Kinston 
Lenoir County was formed in 1791 from Dobbs and Craven. 
Was named in honor of General William Lenoir, one of the 
heroes of Kings Mountain. 


LINCOLN 

Population—28,814 County Seat—Lincolnton 
Lincoln County was formed in 1779 from Tryon. Was named 
in honor of General Benjamin Lincoln, a distinguished 
general of the Revolution, whom Washington appointed to 
receive the swords of Lord Cornwallis at the surrender of 
Yorktown. 


MACON 

Population—14,935 County Seat—Franklin 
Macon County was formed in 1828 from Haywood. Was 
named in honor of Nathaniel Macon, Speaker of the 
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National House of Representatives, United States Senator, 
President of the Constitutional Convention of 1835. 3 
MADISON 

Population—17,217 County Seat—Marshall 


Madison County was formed in 1851 from Buncombe and 
Yancey. Was named in honor of James Madison, fourth 
President of the United States. 


MARTIN 
Population—27,139 County Seat—Williamston 


Martin County was formed in 1774 from Halifax and Tyrrell. 
Was named in honor of Josiah Martin, the last royal 
governor of North Carolina. It is probable that this name 
would have been changed like those of Dobbs and Tryon, 
but for the popularity of Alexander Martin, who was 
Governor in 1782 and again in 1790. 


McDOWELL 

Population—26,742 County Seat—Marion 
McDowell County was formed in 1842 from Rutherford and 
Burke. Was named in honor of Colonel Joseph McDowell, 
an active officer of the Revolution. McDowell voted with 
Rutherford and Burke until 1854. 


MECKLENBURG 
Population—272,111 County Seat—Charlotte 


Mecklenburg County was formed in 1762 from Anson. Was 
named in honor of Princess Charlotte, of Mecklenburg, 
Queen of George III, King of England. The county seat, 
Charlotte, was also named in her honor. Mecklenburg 
County was the scene of some of the most stirring events 
in the Revolution. 


MITCHELL 
Population—13,906 County Seat—Bakersville 


Mitchell County was formed in 1861 from Yancey, Caldwell, 
Burke, and McDowell. Was named in honor of Dr. Elisha 
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Mitchell, a professor in the University of North Carolina. 
While on an exploring expedition on Mt. Mitchell, the high- 
est peak east of the Rocky Mountains, Dr. Mitchell fell 
from a high peak and was killed. His body is buried on 
top of this lofty mountain. Mitchell County voted with 
Yancey County until 1868. 


MONTGOMERY 

Population—18,408 County Seat—Troy 
Montgomery County was formed in 1778 from Anson. Was 
named in honor of the brave General Richard Montgomery, 
who lost his life at the battle of Quebec in 1775 while 
trying to conquer Canada. 


MOORE 

Population—36,773 County Seat—Carthage 
Moore County was formed in 1784 from Cumberland. Was 
named in honor of Captain Alfred Moore, of Brunswick, a 
soldier of the Revolution and afterwards a Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 


NASH 

Population—61,002 County Seat—Nashville 
Nash County was formed in 1777 from Edgecombe. Was 
named in honor of General Francis Nash, a soldier of the 
Revolution, who was _ mortally wounded while fighting 
under Washington at Germantown. The United States has 
erected a monument in his honor at the Guilford Battle- 
ground near Greensboro. 


NEW HANOVER 

Population—71,742 County Seat—Wilmington 
New Hanover County was formed in 1729 from Bath. Was 
named after Hanover, a country in Europe whose ruler be- 
came King of England with the title of George |. 


NORTHAMPTON 

Population—26,811 County Seat—Jackson 
Northampton County was formed in 1741 from Bertie. Was 
named in honor of George, Earl of Northampton, an English 
nobleman. His son, Spencer Compton, Earl of Wilmington, 
was high in office when Gabriel Johnston was Governor 
of North Carolina, who had the town of Wilmington named 
in his honor. 


ONSLOW 

Population—82,706 County Seat—Jacksonville 
Onslow County was formed in 1784 from Bath. Was named 
in honor of Arthur Onslow, for more than thirty years 
Speaker of the House of Commons in the British Parlia- 
ment. 


ORANGE 

Population—42,970 County Seat—Hillsboro 
Orange County was formed in 1753 from Granville, John- 
ston, and Bladen. Was named in honor of William of 
Orange, who became King William III of England. He was 
one of the greatest kings of England and saved the English 
people from the tyranny of James II. 


PAMLICO 

Population—9,850 County Seat—Bayboro 
Pamlico County was formed in 1872 from Craven and Beau- 
fort. Was named after the sound of the same name, which 
was the name of a tribe of Indians in eastern North Caro- 
lina. There was a Pamlico Precinct in North Carolina as 
uy as 1705. Pamlico County voted with Beaufort up to 


PASQUOTANK 
Population—25,630 County Seat—Elizabeth City 


Pasquotank County was formed in 1672 from Albemarle. 
Was named for a tribe of Indians in eastern North Carolina. 
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PENDER 

Population—18,508 County Seat—Burgaw 
Pender County was formed in 1875 from New Hanover. Was 
named in honor of General William D. Pender of Edge- 
combe County, a brave Confederate soldier who was killed 
at the battle of Gettysburg. The last order given by the 
famous “Stonewall” Jackson on the battlefield was to 
General Pender: “You must hold your ground, General 
Pender, you must hold your ground,” he cried as he was 
carried off the field to die. General Pender held his ground. 


PERQUIMANS 

Population—9,178 County Seat—Hertford 
Perquimans County was formed in 1672 from Albemarle. 
Was named after a tribe of Indians. 


PERSON 

Population—26,394 County Seat—Roxboro 
Person County was formed in 1791 from Caswell. Was 
named in honor of General Thomas Person, Revolutionary 
patriot, member of the Council of Safety, and trustee of 
the University. He gave a large sum of money to the Uni- 
versity, and a building was erected in his honor called 
Person Hall. 


PITT 

Population—69,942 County Seat—Greenville 
Pitt County was formed in 1760 from Beaufort. Was named 
in honor of William Pitt. (See Chatham County) 


POLK 

Population—11,395 County Seat—Columbus 
Polk County was formed in 1855 from Rutherford and 
Henderson. Was named in honor of Colonel William Polk, 
“who rendered distinguished services in the battle of 
Germantown, Brandywine, and Eutaw, in all of which he 
he wounded.” Polk County voted with Rutherford until 
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RANDOLPH 

Population—61,497 County Seat—Asheboro 
Randolph County was formed in 1779 from Guilford. Was 
named in honor of Peyton Randolph, of Virginia, the Presi- 
dent of the first Continental Congress. 


RICHMOND 

Population—39,202 County Seat—Rockingham 
Richmond County was formed in 1779 from Anson. Was 
named in honor of Charles Lennox, Duke of Richmond, 
principal Secretary of State in William Pitt’s second ad- 
ministration. He was a strong friend of the American 
colonies and made the motion in the House of Lords that 
they be granted their independence. 


ROBESON 

Population—89,102 County Seat—Lumberton 
Robeson County was formed in 1786 from Bladen. Was 
named in honor of Colonel Thomas Robeson, a soldier of 
the Revolution. He was one of the leaders at the battle of 
Elizabethtown, which was fought in September, 1781. By 
this battle the Tories in the southeastern part of the State 
were crushed forever. 


ROCKINGHAM 
Population—69,629 County Seat—Wentworth 


Rockingham County was formed in 1785 from Guilford. 
Was named in honor of Charles Watson Wentworth, Mar- 
quis of Rockingham, who was the leader of the party in 
the British Parliament that advocated American independ- 
ence. He was Prime Minister when the Stamp Act was 
repealed. 


ROWAN : 
Population—82,817 County Seat—Salisbury 


Rowan County was formed in 1753 from Anson. Was named 
in honor of Matthew Rowan, a prominent leader before 
the Revolution, and for a short time after the death of 
Governor Gabriel Johnston, acting Governor. 
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RUTHERFORD 

Population—45,091 County Seat—Rutherfordton 
Rutherford County was formed in 1779 from Tryon and 
Burke. Was named in honor of General Griffith Rutherford, 
one of the most prominent of the Revolutionary patriots. 
He led the expedition that crushed the Cherokees in 1776, 
and rendered other important services, both in the Legis- 
lature and on the battlefield. 


SAMPSON 
Population—48,013 County Seat—Clinton 


Sampson County was formed in 1784 from Duplin and New 
Hanover. Was named in honor of Colonel Sampson, who 
was a member of Governor Martin’s Council. 


SCOTLAND 
Population—25,183 County Seat—Laurinburg 


Scotland County was formed in 1899 from Richmond. Was 
named after the country of Scotland, the northern part 
of the island of Great Britain. Most of the people of this 
county are descendants of Scotch Highlanders. 


STANLY 
Population—40,873 County Seat—Albemarle 


Stanly County was formed in 1841 from Montgomery. Was 
named in honor of John Stanly, for many years a member 
of the Legislature, and several times Speaker of the House 
of Commons. 


STOKES 
Population—22,314 County Seat—Danbury 


Stokes County was formed in 1798 from Surry. Was named 
in honor of Colonel John Stokes, a brave soldier of the 
Revolution, who was desperately wounded at the Waxhaw 
massacre, when Colonel Buford’s regiment was cut to 
pieces by Tarleton. After the war Washington appointed 
him a judge of the United States Court in North Carolina. 
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SURRY 

Population—48,205 County Seat—Dobson 
Surry County was founded in 1770 from Rowan. Was named 
in honor of Lord Surry, a prominent member of Parliament 
who opposed the taxation of the American colonies by 
Parliament. 


SWAIN 

Population—8,387 County Seat—Bryson City 
Swain County was formed in 1871 from Jackson and Macon. 
Was named in honor of David Lowrie Swain, Governor of 
North Carolina and president of the University. 


TRANSYLVANIA 

Population—16,372 County Seat—Brevard 
Transylvania County was formed in 1861 from Henderson 
and Jackson. The name is derived from two Latin words, 
“trans” —across, “sylva”—woods. Transylvania County voted 
with Henderson until 1868. 


TYRRELL 

Population—4,520 County Seat—Columbia 
Tyrrell County was formed in 1729 from Albemarle. Was 
named in honor of Sir John Tyrrell, who, at one time, was 
one of the Lords Proprietors. 


UNION 
Population—44,670 County Seat—Monroe 
Union County was formed in 1842 from Anson and Meck- 
lenburg. 


VANCE 

Population—32,002 County Seat—Henderson 
Vance County was formed in 1881 from Granville, Warren, 
and Franklin. Was named in honor of Zebulon B. Vance, 
“the Great War Governor,” a member of Congress, Governor 
of North Carolina, United States Senator. 
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WAKE 

Population—169,082 County Seat—Raleigh 
Wake County was formed in 1770 from Johnston, Cumber- 
land, and Orange. Was named in honor of Governor Tryon's 
wife, whose maiden name was Margaret Wake. Some his- 
torians say that the county was named for “Ester Wake,” 
the popular sister of Tryon’s wife, but there is no reason 
to suppose that any such person ever existed. She is purely 
a creature of the imagination. 


WARREN 

Population—19,652 County Seat—Warrenton 
Warren County was formed in 1779 from Bute. Was named 
in honor of General Joseph Warren, a brave Massachusetts 
soldier who fell while fighting at the battle of Bunker Hill. 


WASHINGTON 
Population—13,488 County Seat—Plymouth 


Washington County was formed in 1799 from Tyrrell. Was 
named in honor of George Washington. 


WATAUGA 

Population—17,529 County Seat—Boone 
Watauga County was formed in 1849 from Ashe, Wilkes, 
Caldwell, and Yancey. Was named after an Indian tribe. 


WAYNE 

Population—82,059 County Seat—Goldsboro 
Wayne County was formed in 1779 from Dobbs and Craven. 
Was named in honor of General Anthony Wayne, one of 
Washington’s most trusted soldiers. His courage was so 
great as to amount almost to rashness, and his soldiers 
called him “Mad Anthony Wayne.” 


WILKES 

Population—45,269 County Seat—Wilkesboro 
Wilkes County was formed in 1777 from Surry and Burke. 
Was named in honor of John Wilkes. Wilkes was a violent 
opponent of the Tory party in England, which would not let 
him take his seat in Parliament to which he had been 
elected. The Americans imagined he was suffering in the 
cause of liberty and named the county in his honor. 


WILSON 

Population—57,716 County Seat—Wilson 
Wilson County was formed in 1855 from Edgecombe, Nash, 
Johnston, and Wayne. Was named in honor of Louis D. 
Wilson, many times a member of the Legislature from 
Edgecombe County, a soldier of the Mexican War who died 
near Vera Cruz of fever, and the benefactor of the poor of 
his native county. From 1856 to 1868 Wilson County voted 
with Edgecombe. 


YANCEY 

Population—14,008 County Seat—Burnsville 
Yancey County was formed in 1833 from Burke and Bun- 
combe. Was named in honor of Bartlett Yancey, an elo- 
quent orator, many times a member of the Legislature, 
Speaker of the State Senate, and a Member of Congress. 
He was one of the earliest advocates of the public school 
system in North Carolina. 


YADKIN 

Population—22,804 County Seat—Yadkinville 
Yadkin County was formed in 1850 from Surry. Its name is 
derived from the Yadkin River which runs through it. It is 
ae to be an Indian name. Yadkin voted with Surry 
in . 
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The First Settlement 


What happened to the Lost Colony? That’s the 
first great American mystery—not so gruesome as 
Edgar Allan Poe, certainly more poignant than 
Perry Mason—the characters are dramatic, the 
setting romantic and the clues tantalizing. 


This group of 150 men, women and children 
arrived on Roanoke Island, Carolina, in 1587, with 
Governor John White in charge. It was Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s third attempt at colonization in four 
years and they were determined to make a go of 
it, as was evidenced by the fact that they asked 
their governor to return to England for more 
supplies. 


Nine days after his granddaughter, Virginia 
Dare, was born on Roanoke Island, White started 
his return trip; however, before going, he made 
the colonists promise to leave him a message if 
they should decide to move. (There had been 
some talk about moving inland 50 miles or so.) 


Governor White had expected to return soon 
but, because of the threat of the Spanish Armada, 
every ship England had was requisitioned. He was 
unable to obtain another provisioned ship and it 
was four years before he could return, as a pas- 
senger, to his people in the New World. He was 
anxious for the welfare of his daughter and eager 
to see her baby, America’s first English child. 


When he climbed the dune to look down on the 
village, he saw it was no longer there. The stout 
homes the settlers had built had disappeared. 
There were no signs of a massacre or hurried de- 
parture, but the area was enclosed with the trunks 
of great trees—like a palisade. The bark had been 
carefully peeled from one of these tree trunks, 
and carved in the bare wood was the word 
“Croatan.” 


White was cheered by his discovery of this 
word, for the Croatans were friendly Indians and 
neighbors on the next island. They were the tribe 
of Manteo who had been baptized a Christian and 
was the Englishman's “Indian brother.” 


Since John White was merely a passenger, and 
not the commander of the vessel he had arrived 
on, he asked the captain to take him over to the 
next island so he could look for his daughter and 
the other colonists. Once at sea, the rough weath- 
er made their original destination impossible, so 
they headed instead for the West Indies, contin- 
ued to the Azores and then to England. White was 
never afforded another opportunity to look for his 
daughter and granddaughter, nor to follow the 
clue “Croatan.” 


What had happened to the little colony on Roa- 
noke Island? Were they killed by unfriendly In- 
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dians? Had they been destroyed or captured by 
the Spanish in Florida? (They had been worried 
by the Spanish threat even before White left for 
England.) Did they despair of help from home and 
start across the ocean in the small ship they had, 
to be lost at sea? 

The little town of Pembroke, 35 miles south of 
Fayetteville, is the home of the Croatan Indians 
today. Some of them have blue or gray eyes and 
auburn hair. The surnames of some of these fami- 
lies are Locklear, Harvey, Hawkins and Dare... 
yes, Dare! 

Could it be that one of those children is the 
descendant of Virginia? Historians will never 
know. 


The “Bankers” 


The Outer Banks of North Carolina is a narrow 
strip of sand 175 miles long from the Virginia line 
to below Point Lookout. These banks formed a 
natural barrier to the early exploration and devel- 
opment of inland North Carolina. At the same 
time, they protected the mainland from that par- 
ticularly rough part of ocean where the north- 
moving Gulf Stream met the cold waters coming 
down from Labrador. The Outer Banks have 
helped shape the history of North Carolina. 

The earliest description of the Outer Banks 
tells of a great abundance of vegetation, grapes in 
profusion, and the “tallest and reddest cedars in 
the world.” But the early inhabitants cut the trees 
and let their stock graze the grass. With the de- 
struction of the natural windbreaks, the waves 
and winds have piled the sand into great dunes 
which continually shift across the islands. 

The first inhabitants, after the Indians, drifted 
down from Virginia or up from South Carolina. 
They had small truck farms, raised stock, proc- 
essed whales that washed up on the shore and 
salvaged wrecked ships. 

As early as the 1750’s, people from the swampy 
and fever-ridden coastal plantations were using 
the Outer Banks as a watering place. Nags Head 
was especially favored by the rich Perquimans 
farmers who built summer homes there for their 
families. One gentleman farmer had separate 
quarters for his 60 slaves. He reported that it was 
just as cheap to bring them along as to maintain 
them at home. 

It was noted about 1830 that families from a 
given area—say Elizabeth City, Edenton and Hert- 
ford—would get together and charter a schooner 
to make regular trips to Nags Head carrying 
themselves, horses, furniture and provisions dur- 
ing the season. 

Rates at the Nags Head Hotel were $20.00 a 
month for room and board in 1850—children and 
servants half price. This hotel could accommo- 
date 200 guests—and accommodating it was, too. 
The owners had built a railroad, with horse drawn 
carts for visitors who didn’t want to talk to the 
beach. They also built boardwalks to the ocean 
and the sound and extended the wharf one-half 
mile out into the sound to make access easier. 
The hotel had a bar, a copious dining room, a 
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band and a large ballroom where dances were 
held every night. A hundred years later, modern 
Nags Head could not boast of such a large and 
magnificent establishment. 

The Outer Banks were occupied by Federal 
troops in 1861. The Colonel in charge concluded 
that the Bankers could not have had much sym- 
pathy with the Southern revolt. Indeed, this con- 
clusion was forcefully supported when 111 dele- 
gates assembled at a church near Hatteras Inlet 
in October, 1861, and adopted a “Statement of 
Grievances and Declaration of Independence” 
which proclaimed their loyalty to the United 
States and stated their abhorrence of the spurious 
government calling itself the Confederate States 
of America. As a result of this statement and 
other expressions of Union sympathies, the peo- 
ple on the Banks were cut off from their trade 
with the mainland. They almost starved for lack 
of corn, salt, flour, and other foodstuffs; but the 
people of New York, hearing of their plight, 
shipped them food and clothing. 

It is interesting to note as indicative of the 
character of the Bankers that by the time the 
ship had arrived, the people had made a working 
agreement with the Federal troops which relieved 
them of their hungry situation. They sold the pro- 
visions and returned some of the money to the 
people of New York. 

Occupations of the Bankers have always been 
a sketchy thing. In a census a man might list 
himself as a cattle man and still spend half his 
time fishing. Another might call himself a fisher- 
man and occupy three quarters of his time with 
truck gardening, running a supply boat, carpen- 
try or any of the half dozen things an independent 
man in a self-sufficient society may do. Federal 
money, after the Civil War, supported many as 
lighthouse keepers, weather men, fuel suppliers, 
nilots, etc. They more or less “made do” with the 
kind of living that was at hand, but at the time 
of the depression the fortunes of the Bankers 
reached a new low. 

Stock raising was unprofitable because no ef- 
forts had been made to improve the strain of beef 
cattle, and erosion was making grass scarce. 


Shipwrecks were a rarity so nobody could depend 
on salvage. Stringent hunting laws and a scarcity 
of watertowl affected those who might occupy 
themselves with hunting and gun clubs. Maritime 
traffic through the inlets consisted mainly of 
small fishing boats. Many of the young men and 
women left the Banks to earn their living else- 
where. 

Realizing that action was necessary, some of 
the Dare County leaders, against the advice of 
the State Legislature and the county business 
men, floated a bond to build a bridge across Roa- 
noke Sound. Almost as soon as the bridge was 
completed, a group of Elizabeth City business 
men built a bridge across Currituck Sound. The 
state then felt an obligation to do something 
about opening up the eastern beaches. An 18 
mile asphalt road was laid, connecting the two 
bridges. 

An Elizabeth City newspaper editor pushed 
forward the idea of a National Sea Shore Park and 
soon hundreds of CCC boys and other workers 
were laying fences, building protective dunes and 
seeding the bare beaches with grass. 

In 1931, the National Monument to the Wright 
Brothers at Kill Devil Hill was begun. Meanwhile 
the State had bought the Roanoke and Currituck 
bridges and Ft. Raleigh was being restored. It was 
suggested that there be a pageant commemorat- 
ing the 350th anniversary of the birth of Virginia 
Dare. Paul Green wrote his symphonic drama, 
“The Lost Colony,” and it has been presented in 
the outdoor theatre every summer since, except 
for the war years. 

During the war, of course, the Outer Banks’ 
restoration came to a halt and it was not until 
1952 that the project got underway again. 

The Outer Banks has become a haven for 
“City-Worn” vacationers but not for “Tourists” in 
the traditional sense. Its dunes, stretches of sand, 
open sky, and opportunities for fishing, boating, 
and simply relaxing or meandering around the 
picturesque villages are a unique experience. 


The Birth of Flight 


In the fall of 1900 Wilbur Wright wrote to the 
U. S. Weather Bureau for information about wind 
velocities at Chicago in late summer and autumn, 


and the bureau sent him not only the specific in- 
formation about Chicago but several charts show- 
ing the average velocities at all weather stations 
throughout the country. Several places looked 
favorable for the glider experiments the Wrights 
had in mind, but most of them were too congest- 
ed, too populous or too far from Dayton, Ohio, 
their home. They finally decided on Kitty Hawk 
on the North Carolina coast. 

The Wright brothers went to Kitty Hawk and 
stayed for varying lengths of time—6 weeks to 3 
months—for four successive years. During their 
summer and autumn visits in 1900, 1901 and 1902 
they concentrated on glider perfection and ex- 
oe flights at Kitty Hawk and Kill Devil 
Hill. 

It was December 17, 1903, that they made their 
first heavier-than-air flight—for about 12 seconds 
covering 100 feet of ground. 

The Wright Monument, atop a tall sand dune, 
anchored with vegetation, overlooks the Wright 
Museum and replicas of the Wrights’ 1903 hangar 
and living quarters. 
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Tonard the Rivers 


Shortly after the failure of the Roanoke Colony, 
the first permanent English settlement was made 
in Jamestown, Virginia, and the good land close 
to the navigable streams was quickly settled. The 
search for “good bottom land” led many people 
to drift down to the Chowan River-Albemarle 
Sound region. 

When Charles || was restored to the throne of 
England, he wanted to reward some of his loyal 
friends who had helped him regain power. Eight 
of these men, all holders of high positions in the 
Government or Army, applied to Charles for a 
grant of all the land held by England, south of 
Virginia. They had plans for the development of 
three counties which were to have governors, leg- 
islatures and courts. 

Albemarle was the only one of the three pro- 
posed counties that ever became firmly estab- 
lished and the history of its early government, 
under the proprietors, is one of confusion, unrest, 
and rebellion. The proprietors, eager for expan- 
sion, offered prospective settlers a hundred acres 
of land—more if they brought family and servants 
—and a tax exemption for the first year. The ap- 
pointed Governor formed a council and assembly 
composed of representatives of the people. We 
know that the farm land was rich and plentiful 
and this, together with the inducements of the 
proprietors and self-representation, sounded ideal 
—but the arrangement was mutually unsuccessful. 

Geography, again, helped shaped the history of 
North Carolina. Because of the “barrier Banks” 
the settlers found trade with other colonies 
almost impossible, so the county grew slowly. 
The proprietors were disappointed with the un- 
profitability of their venture and the slow settle- 
ment. The proprietors, of course, lived in England 
and were absentee landlords who had to depend 
on the honesty and capability of their appointed 
Governors—assuming that the proprietors cared 
about the settlers being treated fairly. 

The desire of the people for independence is 
shown by the fact that they deposed no less than 
five Albemarle Governors during the 26 years they 
were governed by the proprietors. After they were 
allowed to govern themselves, reporting only to 
the Deputy Governor and the Governor General of 
Carolina (who lived all the way down in Charles- 
ton), the Albemarle people prospered and the 
settlement grew. 

Seeking more land and better hunting, families 
pushed southward and westward along the rivers. 
About 1700, a group of French Huguenots left 
Virginia and settled on the Pamlico River. Their 
village was named Bath—incorporated by the Gen- 
eral Assembly in 1705—the oldest permanent set- 
tlement in North Carolina. It never grew to be a 
large town, but was important politically, econom- 
ically, and religiously. The oldest church now 
standing in North Carolina is St. Thomas’ at Bath. 
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Further Growth 


The next thirty years saw the beginning of New 
Bern, Edenton, Beaufort and Wilmington. At about 
the same time, seven of the eight original proprie- 
tors sold their shares in Carolina to George Il, 
and North Carolina became a royal colony in 1729. 

The history of the colony from 1729 to 1775 was 
characterized by a rapid growth in population, the 
settlement of the Coastal Plains and the Pied- 
mont, and expansion in agriculture, industry, 
trade and transportation. The people had better 
homes, finer furniture, many churches, a few 
schools and some libraries, and the first news- 
papers were begun. 

During the Colonial period, ocean trade flour- 
ished and the five official “ports of entry,” Bath, 
Currituck, Beaufort, Edenton and Brunswick (or 
Wilmington) were busy exporting naval stores and 
tobacco to England, provisions and lumber prod- 
ucts to the West Indies. 

Although large land tracts were the excep- 
tion, some men were granted 10,000 acres or 
more. These individuals, along with the public 
officials, wealthy merchants, Anglican clergy, and 
leading professional men, made up the “gentry” 
or planter aristocracy. The planters occupied the 
best sites along the Tar, Neuse, Cape Fear and 
Roanoke Rivers, and their homes reflected their 
superior status. Examples are Orton Plantation at 
Wilmington and the Cupola House at Edenton. 

Edenton, known as “‘ye town on Queen Anne’s 
Creek,” was incorporated in 1722 in honor of Gov- 
ernor Charles Eden. He lived nearby and found 
it convenient for the assembly to meet there 
rather than Wilmington or New Bern, so Edenton 
became the unofficial Capital of the Colony for 
almost 40 years. 

The Edenton Tea Party in 1774, at which women 
from five counties met to demonstrate their dis- 
approval of the tea tax and other British injus- 
tices, was the first known political activity of 
women in the American Colonies. After the man- 
ner of North Carolina, it was a social occasion 
too and, at the home of Mrs. Elizabeth King, Mrs. 
Penelope Barker poured tea made of dried rasp- 
berry leaves. 

New Bern was the seat of Colonial government 
and is the site of Governor Tryon’s Palace. The 
royal governor’s palace was the site of the first 
Provincial Congress in America. In 1774, in defi- 
ance of British orders, Cape Fear leaders called a 
convention which declared that a British Parlia- 
ment acted illegally in imposing taxes on Colonial 
people. New Bern, the second oldest town in 
North Carolina, retains its historical atmosphere. 
Many of the streets are still paved in brick and 
the stately Georgian town houses are shaded by 
huge oaks, poplars and elms. 


Tryon’s Palace 

Governor William Tryon’s Palace—capitol as 
well as residence—has been restored at a cost of 
some $3,500,000. 

The idea of restoring the palace was conceived 
some years ago in North Carolina. The only part 
surviving a 1798 fire and the wear of the interven- 
ing years was the west wing. Forty houses had 
been built over the original palace square. The 
architect’s plans had disappeared. Governor 
Tryon had taken his furnishings to New York, 
where fire destroyed them in 1773. But Miss Ger- 
trude S. Caraway discovered the detailed plans in 
the New York Historical Society Library. 

Mrs. Maude Moore Latham, of Greensboro, be- 
gan collecting period pieces—to furnish a palace 
that wasn’t even rebuilt yet. She established a 
trust fund of $350,000 and, when she died in 1951, 
the residue of her estate was bequeathed for the 
palace restoration. In 1952 Governor Tryon’s in- 
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ventory of books and furniture came to light in 
England. 

North Carolina appropriated $227,000 to buy 
about one-third of the property now included in 
the restoration area and, with Mrs. Latham’s gen- 
erous bequest, the rest of the site was purchased 
and deeded to the State, which maintains and 
operates the restored buildings. 

During the Civil War, Wilmington was used ad- 
vantageously by Confederate blockade runners. 
Today, it is the Tar Heel State’s largest port. In- 
stead of exporting tar, pitch and turpentine as it 
did in the 1700's, the port city is busy with to- 
bacco, seed, potatoes, chemicals, textiles, ma- 
chinery and other exports and imports of a pros- 
perous and diversified North Carolina. 

But Wilmington has more than commerce. It has 
wonderful ocean beaches and fishing grounds 
and, in the spring, acres and acres of azaleas. 
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Moving Inland 


The backwoodsman and the Indian trader are 
hardly mentioned in Colonial records, but while 
assemblies at New Bern and Edenton argued 
about the proper authority of the Colonial Gover- 
nor or the collection of taxes, thousands of Eng- 
lish, Scots, and Irish, unconcerned with political 
maneuvers of the Tidewater, were clearing the 
wilderness, planting crops and building homes. 
Into the backwoods they went and hacked out 
their primitive livelihood. 

One pioneer who pushed out of the Tidewater 
into the coastal plain wilderness into what is now 
Randolph County had a ballad written about him. 
Perhaps you’ve heard of “Old Dan Tucker.” 


“Old Dan Tucker was a fine old man, 
He washed his face in the frying pan. 
On Christmas morning he got drunk, 
And fell in the fire and kicked up a chunk. 
Get out of the way, Old Dan Tucker 
You came too late to get your supper. 


Old Dan Tucker ate raw eel 
And combed his hair with a wagon wheel 
He gave his neighbors the squarest deal 
And died with a toothache in his heel. 
Get out of the way, Old Dan Tucker 
You came too late to get your supper.” 


Dan was born in England but spent his youth 
in Bath, North Carolina. In 1740 he married a 
beautiful young girl and he and his bride migrat- 
ed westward into a wilderness of wild animals, 
rattlesnakes and Indians. Dan made a lean-to and 
then a cabin chinked with clay and moss, which 
was remarkable, considering he had only a few 
tools. The only food they had at first was what 
Dan could shoot or catch and their cooking uten- 
sils consisted of a 12 inch spider, a frying pan 
and a three legged iron skillet. With the plot of 
corn he later planted and the furs he trapped, Dan 
soon was making a fair living. He was noted for 
his honesty, thrift and good humor. He was always 
willing to lend but he would never borrow. 


When the trails became wagon roads and new 
neighbors moved in, they laughed at the old 
man’s eccentricities. Because of his thrift, they 
accused him of combing his hair with a wagon 
wheel and washing his face in the frying pan. 
Dan, who often visited his friends in the evening, 
would never sponge an evening meal from them— 
thus the line about “too late for supper.” 

Dan Tucker lived to be a hundred years old. 
One day, while plowing his corn barefooted, he 
stepped on a sharp stone which imbedded itself 
in his heel. He sat down and cut out the stone 
and bruised flesh with his pocket knife; and three 
days later he died of lockjaw. The neighbors gave 
him a gay and noisy burial—one that Dan Tucker 
would have liked. Maybe it was at the occasion 
of his funeral that one of them eulogized 
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“He gave his neighbors the squarest deal, 
And died with a toothache in his heel.” 


Always in search of new land, people began 
settling in the western part of the Granville 
District. Granville, the only one of the eight pro- 
prietors who didn’t sell his land to the king, was 
the largest single landholder in all North Carolina. 
His holdings were about one-half of the colony 
and ran from the Virginia line to about the center 
of North Carolina. There were also some settlers 
to the south in the Waxhaws, an area which was 
disputed by South Carolina, since the boundary 
had not been definitely established. 

As early settlers moved westward up the rivers, 
they eventually came to the “fall line’ where the 
east-flowing rivers dropped over the rocks and 
ledges of the Piedmont plateau to the softer 
earth of the Coastal Plains. There the rivers be- 
came unfit for navigation, which was a serious 
deterrent to further westward expansion at that 
time. 

Immigration from across the sea continued. 
Twenty thousand Scotch Highlanders moved into 
the Upper Cape Fear Region and surrounding 
territory, bringing their customs and staunch 
Presbyterian religion with them. Their main town, 
Campbellton, later changed to Fayetteville in hon- 
or of Lafayette, became the chief trading center 
of the Upper Cape Fear Region and was the sup- 
ply center for the inland communities. As early as 
1739, Scotch Highlanders began to settle in the 
region that now comprises the counties of Anson, 
Bladen, Cumberland, Harnett, Moore, Richmond, 
Robeson, Sampson, Hoke and Scotland. 


The Sandhills 


The General Assembly, convening in Hillsbor- 
ough in 1784, created Moore County from a part of 
Cumberland County because “the county of Cum- 
berland is so extensive that it is extremely incon- 
venient for the inhabitants to attend court and 
public meetings.” 

In 1859, while Moore was still a part of Cum- 
berland, a New York farmer named Frederick Law 
Olmstead, made a tour of the South and from his 
book “Our Slave States” we get an outsider’s view 
of this part of our state. Olmstead remarked that 
in the Sandhills section, land was considered 
unfit for agriculture and most of the landowners 
were turpentiners. They did not even bother to 
raise food, but rather bought it for themselves 
and their workers. 

The writer seemed to have been very interested 
in the process of extracting turpentine from the 
pine trees and described in detail how the trees 
were cut and the sap collected in boxes and bar- 
rels. Some of the turpentine was shipped raw, 
but much of it was distilled. 


The residue of the process of distilling turpen- 
tine is resin, a thick, dark fluid, which has some 
commercial uses. Tar, another product of the pine 
woods, was made entirely from the heart of the 
long-leaf pine. 

At the time of Olmstead’s visit, turpentine land 
in North Carolina was valued at from $5 to $20 
an acre with from 500 to 1,000 trees per acre. He 
heard that the turpentine business was consid- 
ered to be extremely favorable to health and lon- 
gevity. It was often engaged in by persons afflict- 
ed with respiratory complaints, with the belief 
that it was beneficial. Maybe turpentiners were 
an especially healthy group, but it was likely the 
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climate and not the pine trees gave the salubri- 
ous effects. 


The Sandhill weather is mild and sunny. Lawns 
and golf courses are green at seasons when those 
in other sections are not and, because the sandy 
soil absorbs moisture, the humidity is low and 
the air has a bracing quality which makes outdoor 
activity inviting, especially in the winter. 

The Pinehurst-Southern Pines region is known 
as the golf capital of the nation—a winter play- 
ground where the landscape is green year ’round 
with long-leaf pine, holly, magnolias and live oak. 


Additional Counties Created 


Greene County, named in honor of General Na- 
thaniel Greene, was officially founded in 1799 but 
settlement began there about 1710 when settlers 
began to drift down from Virginia and Maryland. 
Snow Hill, the major town, is on the site of Cetech- 
ney, the Tuscarora stronghold where those fierce 
Indians took John Lawson and Baron De Graffen- 
ried, founders of New Bern, and tortured them. 


In 1748 Anson County was formed from Bladen 
County and included all the western portion of 
the state. Its eastern boundary was New Hanover 
and Bladen Counties but it stretched all the way 
to the Mississippi on the west. At that time it was 
the largest county in the State of North Carolina. 
From the east, Anson County residents moved 
westward into the unexplored wilderness which 
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today includes Richmond, Mecklenburg, Rowan, 
Cabarrus and Forsyth Counties. Anson is noted for 
being the North Carolina home of Flora 
Macdonald and for Gaddy’s Goose Refuge, where 
thousands of these birds find a haven during 
migration. 


The settlement of the western Coastal Plains, 
like settlements everywhere, was a gradual proc- 
ess. One man, looking for more and better land, 
perhaps escaping from governmental regulations, 
maybe even leaving “pesky” neighbors behind, 
moved from Wilmington to a promising spot in 
what is now called Duplin County. Others follow- 
ed... and always the land was good. They grew 
tobacco, corn, food for their families. And some 
took advantage of the abundant pine trees and 
made their living with lumber, turpentine, tar and 
naval stores. The rivers were navigable, so there 
was no problem about getting produce to market. 
The region prospered to the point of a plantation 
economy, and it was here in the Coastal Plains 
that most of the slave labor was used. 


Life in the Coastal Plains is being reshaped to- 
day by scientific farming. Farm research in Scot- 
land County is a collective project of the United 
States and North Carolina Departments of Agri- 
culture, university professors and local scientists. 


The gleaming tractor replaces what was once 
an ox team. Other hints of change are the decreas- 
ing numbers of cotton gins and the disappearance 
of board shacks and tenant farms, too small to 
be profitable. The cultivation of lespedeza is one 
of the area’s projects. It will grow even in sandy 
areas and is good for the soil. 


Also important in the new scheme of scientific 
farming is the raising of turkeys. The birds thrive 
in the climate and the soil, and more and more of 
them are shipped to market every year. 
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The Piedmont 


Between the fall line and the mountains, lies 
the Piedmont region of North Carolina. The fact 
that the valleys run north and south made it nat- 
ural that the people who settled this region would 
come from the north or south. The Scotch-Irish 
Presbyterians who came from Pennsylvania 
moved into the area between the Yadkin and Ca- 
tawba rivers. With them they brought little prop- 
erty or money and, because of their relative pov- 
erty, they were always seeking the opportunities 
of the frontier. They became the largest single 
factor in forming the character of the region with 
their strong Presbyterianism, their habit of dis- 
sent in politics, and their strong, self-reliant indi- 
vidualism. 


Also important in the character and develop- 
ment of the Piedmont were the people of German 
origin—many of whom belonged to the religious 
order of the Unitas Fratrum or Moravians as they 
were later called. These people were distin- 
guished for their community-mindedness, and 
each individual had the responsibility of work and 
service for the common welfare in addition to 
looking after his own private business. The first 
Moravian “love feast” was held by a group of 18 
Brethren at Betharaba in 1753. These men had 
walked from Pennsylvania to settle on the land 
bought from Granville and called the “Wauchau,” 
later Anglicized to Wachovia. They were well suit- 
ed for pioneer life and were warmly welcomed by 
the earlier settlers in the area who lacked minis- 
ters, doctors and skilled craftsmen. Several years 
later a new Congregation town. on a site a few 
miles southeast of the original settlement, was 
begun and the name chosen in 1763 was Salem, 
meaning “Peace.” It was designated by the gov- 
ernors of the Church to be a town of trade and 
the professions. 


Old Salem 


Their buildings have a dignified simplicity ex- 
pressing warmth and character and a love of good 
materials and workmanship. They used unusually 
large brick and sometimes nut windows and doors 
where they were functional instead of in keeping 
with harmonious design. 


Old Salem woke at the sound of a trumpet, the 
sisters sang at their spinning wheels, they gave 
thanks in song and went to sleep to the watch- 
man’s horn—so it is auite natural that the Mora- 
vian Easter Sunrise Service should be filled with 
song. Thousands of people come from miles 
around to attend this service, glorying in the 
antiphonal singing of the choir at the old grave- 
yard. 


The Moravians believed in a respectable divi- 
sion of the sexes. “@od’s Acre,” the old graveyard, 
has separate sections for the Brothers and for 
the Sisters. 
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Forty of Salem’s sixty original buildings still 
stand on the quiet streets near the public square 
—some houses of log and white clapboard, many 
of rosy brick with hooded doorways and eyebrow- 
arched windows. More than twenty buildings have 
been restored and many are open to visitors. 


When Forsyth County was formed out of a part 
of Stokes County in 1849, Salem lay near the cen- 
ter and was the natural choice for the county seat. 
The congregation sold the county land for the 
courthouse just north of Salem. During its build- 
ing, court was allowed to meet in the Salem 
concert hall; provided, no whipping posts be 
placed within the town limits. For two years the 
new court house had no separate designation 
from the town of Salem, but in 1851 the legisla- 
ture named the new community for Major Joseph 
Winston of Kings Mountain fame. 


In the years prior to the turn of the century, 
great industries were founded in Winston and 
have grown until today they are world leaders in 
their fields. In 1875 R. J. Reynolds founded the 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., which has grown 
from a small factory into the largest cigarette 
manufacturing plant in any one city in the world. 


In 1901 the P. H. Hanes Knitting Co. was found- 
ed and is today the world’s largest manufacturer 
of men’s and boys’ knit underwear. The year be- 
fore, Hanes Hosiery Mills was founded, now the 
world’s largest producer of ladies’ seamless nylon 
hosiery. 


Western Electric at Winston, with 8,000 em- 
ployees, is North Carolina’s largest electronics 
supplier. The three Western Electric plants there 
make guidance systems or component parts for 
the anti-missile missile Nike Zeus, a vital weapon 
in the Nation’s defense arsenal. 
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The Capital City 


After the Revolution the State faced many 
problems, one of which was where to locate the 
State Capital. 

New Bern was the capital in the 1760’s and 
during the Revolution the legislature met at Hills- 
boro, Halifax, Smithfield, Wake Court House, 
Fayetteville and Tarboro. This “itinerant” state of 
affairs was hardly acceptable, so the Hillsboro 
Convention of 1788 authorized a permanent capi- 
tal to be located within 10 miles of Isaac Hunter’s 
plantation in Wake County. After considerable in- 
vestigation of possible sites, the legislature 
bought 1,000 acres near Wake Court House in 
1792 and the city of Raleigh was laid out. A brick 
statehouse, large enough for both houses of the 
assembly, was built and, upon its completion, 
Raleigh was taunted with being a “city of streets 
without houses.” 

However, by 1800 the population numbered 669 
and the people were having a great time at the 
Methodist “big meeting,” the balls and public 
meetings which were all held in the Statehouse. 
In a destructive fire in 1830 the Statehouse was 
destroyed, and with it the $10,000 marble statue 
of George Washington by the Italian sculptor, 
Canova, reputed to have been at that time the 
most expensive work of art in the United States. 

During Reconstruction, state government at 
Raleigh was nothing but confusion and disorder. 
The Radical Republicans, consisting of ‘“carpet- 
baggers,” native ‘scalawags’” and uneducated 
Negroes, controlled the general assembly. The 
legislators voted themselves lavish salaries of 
$8.00 a day and 20¢ per mile for travel and they 
opened a bar in the west wing of the Capitol. 
Nicks and dents in the Capitol steps remain 
where whiskey barrels were rolled in and out. 
In 1877 Zebulon B. Vance returned to Raleigh as 
Governor and Reconstruction was at an end. 

Raleigh’s greatest period of growth was after 
1900. It is a large retail and wholesale center and 
is the home of many diversified manufacturing 
concerns. The real distinction of Raleigh is its 
atmosphere of leadership and political impor- 
tance. Especially during alternate years when the 
General Assembly is in session, the city takes on 
an air of importance and gaiety. Social life is at 
its peak, hotel lobbies swarm with representa- 
tives, and hotel rooms glow with midnight con- 
ferences. 

In 1776 the Halifax Convention framed a consti- 
tution which stated that “all useful learning shall 
be duly encouraged and promoted in one or more 
Universities,” but-it was not until 1789 that the 
charter for the University of North Carolina was 
issued by the General Assembly. Even so, it has 
the distinction of being the first state University. 

The site, New Hope Chapel, was chosen be- 
cause it is very near the center of the State and 
“because of its healthiness” and because of an 
“abundance of springs of the purest and finest 
water.” The legend says that the commissioners, 
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while looking for a university site, sat down under 
a tree to rest and eat their lunch. They looked 
around and decided they had found the perfect 
spot. Contrary to popular belief, Davie was not 
one of these commissioners, but the tree has 
been known for generations as “Davie Poplar” 
and is still a loved and honored landmark on the 
older part of the campus. 

General William R. Davie was the “founding 
father of the University,” and it was largely due 
to his efforts and influence that the University 
was started. He laid the cornerstone of Old East 
on October 12, 1793 and the University opened its 
doors January 16, 1795. The first student, Hinton 
James, who walked most of the 170 miles from 
Wilmington to Chapel Hill, was a little late for 
class. He didn’t arrive until February 12 and for 
two weeks he was the entire student body. By 
the end of the second term there were 100 stu- 
dents. 

The boys had a rather hard and primitive time 
of it in the early years. It took weeks for ‘“‘the let- 
ter from home” to come over the muddy clay 
roads. Some rented feather beds from the stew- 
ard for $24.00 a year and the unfortunates slept 
on hard boards. 

Since the General Assembly did not appropri- 
ate public funds for its maintenance, the Univer- 
sity struggled against general poverty, opposition 
to taxation, denominational hostility and sectional 
controversies between the east and the west—still 
it grew. 

The University remained open during the Civil 
War but, unable to weather the conditions of 
Reconstruction, it was closed in 1868. It was not 
reopened until 1875 and at that time Cornelia 
Phillips Spencer, one of the most valiant fighters 
for the institution, climbed the tower of South 
Building and rang the bell to announce the glad 
news of its reopening. 

In 1932 the Consolidated University was formed 
from the University of North Carolina at Chapel 
Hill, the North Carolina College for Women at 
Greensboro, and the North Carolina State College 
of Agriculture and Engineering at Raleigh. Re- 
cently another branch at Charlotte, N. C., was 
added. 


Durham 
of Smokes and Studies 


Durham in the eastern Piedmont, the home of 
Duke University and the tobacco capital of the 
world, came into being because of a railway dis- 
pute. 

A small community known as Prattsburg lay 
near the site where the North Carolina railroad 
came through in 1855. William Pratt, a large land- 
owner, refused to give a right-of-way or land for a 
station. Dr. Bartlett Durham offered four acres 
about two miles west of Prattsburg, and the sta- 
tion was named for him. 

The town of Durham was incorporated in 1867 
and was made the county seat when Durham 
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County was created from Orange and Wake in 
1881. 


As early as 1858 there were tobacconists in the 
area, and John R. Green, originator of the Bull 
Durham blend, was turning out a smoking tobacco 
in 1865 that was a favorite of the soldiers. 


When he was mustered out of the Confederate 
Army in 1865, Washington Duke walked 137 miles 
back to his old farm near Durham to start a new 
life. He began grinding tobacco which he sold to 
the soldiers and others, and soon was so busy 
that he asked his three sons to join him. By 1880 
cigarettes had become important, so James B. 
(Buck) Duke decided to start manufacturing 
them. He installed cigarette machines and in- 
creased daily production to 100,000. 


The Duke organizing genius soon absorbed 
most of its competition and in 1890 the American 
Tobacco Company, which embraced practically 
the entire tobacco industry in the U. S., was 
formed. An extensive advertising campaign dis- 
playing the Bull of Durham practically everywhere 
was most effective, and when Anne Thackery 
called on Lord Tennyson she found him smoking 
Bull Durham. 


James B. Duke did with tobacco what Carnegie 
did with steel and Rockefeller did with oil and, in 
so doing, amassed one of the South’s greatest 
fortunes. 


His $80,000,000 Duke Endowment provided the 
means for establishing Duke University as well 
as the Southern Power System (the Duke Power 
Company and its subsidiaries) which has devel- 
oped water power in the Piedmont and mountain 
sections of North and South Carolina. 


The tobacco factories, the railroads that carry 
their products, the long rows of warehouses, in 
addition to cotton textile and hosiery mills have 
made Durham a bustling, busy city of industry, 
trade and commerce. 


Duke University traces its history back to a 
one-room log cabin known as Brown’s School 
House in the northwest corner of Randolph 
County. From this start, Methodists and Quakers 
founded a private academy known as Union Insti- 
tute. Without a break in its history, the school 
then became Normal College (the first school in 
the South to grant degrees in teacher training), 
then Trinity College, a liberal arts school affiliat- 
ed with the North Carolina Conferences of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 

In 1892, Trinity was moved to Durham to the 
present site of Duke’s Woman's College. There it 
expanded and grew as Trinity until 1924 when 
James B. Duke established the Duke Endowment, 
and Trinity College became the principal benefi- 
ciary. The name was then changed to Duke Uni- 
versity. 

Duke is proud of its history of academic free- 
dom which was tested in 1903. The Trinity College 
Professor and Historian, John Spencer Bassett, in 
an article on race relations stated that Robert E. 
Lee and Booker T. Washington were the two great- 
est Southerners. Despite a heated attack led by 
one of the State’s leading newspapers, the fac- 
ulty, trustees and students staunchly defended 
Bassett’s right to express his opinion. The vigor- 
ous tradition of academic freedom is still main- 
tained at Duke. 


The Research Triangle 


In an area centered in the triangle formed by 
the University of North Carolina in Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina State College at Raleigh and Duke 
University at Durham is the famous Research 
Triangle. 
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The Research Triangle is made up of: 


The Foundation—A non-profit development or- 
ganization originally financed by $2 million in 
voluntary contributions from businessmen and 
others throughout the State. Its primary purpose 
is to promote the unique resources and scientific 
wealth of the triangle area. 


The Research Triangle Institute—A non-profit 
corporation providing research contract services 
to clients throughout the United States through 
its own scientific and engineering staff, supple- 
mented by the research assistance and facilities 
available to the nearby Universities. 


The Research Triangle Park—A 5,000 acre cam- 
pus in the center of the Triangle area, divided 
into building sites for firms who wish to build 
there. Among the research organizations now lo- 
cated there are Chemstrand Research Center, 
Inc., Research Triangle Institute, Forestry Sci- 
ences Laboratory of the U. S. Forest Service, The 
American Association of Textile Chemists and 
Colorists, the North Carolina Center of Science 
and Technology. It has been announced that the 
Research Triangle Park will also be the location 
of the National Center for Environmental Sci- 
ences, which is projected to be one of the Na- 
tion’s largest research complexes. Its cost is ex- 
pected to exceed $24,000,000 and it will employ 
more than 1200 people. It is estimated that within 
20 years, 30,000 people will be employed in the 
Park. 


The Honorable Luther H. Hodges, former Gov- 
ernor of North Carolina and former Secretary of 
Commerce, is the Chairman of the Research Tri- 
angle Foundation Board. In an article published 
by the Raleigh Chamber of Commerce in August 
1965, Luther Hodges said about the Research 
Triangle: 


“North Carolina’s Research Triangle is even 
more exciting as a reality than it was as a dream. 


“As a dream it invited encouraging images of 
industrial potential in the State. As a reality, how- 
ever, it is perhaps the central fact in North Caro- 
lina’s economic future.” 


City Expa nSION 


The Quakers, too, immigrated from Pennsyl- 
vania and established a settlement at New Gar- 
den or Guilford College. The result of their settle- 
ment in Guilford County is Greensboro, North 
Carolina’s second largest city. 


The city occupies part of the original grant 
made in 1749 from the Earl of Granville to the 
Nottingham Company for settlement of a colony. 


Guilford County was created in 1771 from por- 
tions of Orange and Rowan Counties. Five miles 
northwest of Greensboro, the first courthouse 
was built and the village of Guilford Courthouse 
grew up around it. The battle of Guilford Court- 
house in 1781 was a victory for Cornwallis, but so 
drained his resources that it might be said to 


have led directly to his defeat at Yorktown the 
following year. 


When Rockingham and Randolph were separat- 
ed from Guilford into individual counties, the first 
Guilford Courthouse was no longer centrally 
located, so the General Assembly authorized the 
purchase of 42 acres in the geographic center of 
the county. The new County Seat was named 
Greensboro in honor of General Nathaniel Greene, 
Commander of the Colonial forces at Guilford 
Courthouse. 


After the Civil War, Greensboro grew rapidly, 
and today it is probably the largest insurance 
center in the South, being the home of Jefferson 
Standard, Pilot, and Southern Life Insurance Com- 
panies. Additionally, it claims Cone Textile Mills, 
J. P. Stevens & Co., Blue Bell Work Clothes, 
Mojud Hosiery, and P. Lorrillard, the world’s most 
modern cigarette factory. 


Even among the Piedmont’s great textile firms, 
Burlington Industries, Inc., with headquarters at 
Greensboro, is a giant. It is the world’s largest 
manufacturer of textiles—some 140 plants, 65,000 
employees, and net sales of more than $866,000,- 
000 a year. From Burlington’s diversified textile 
complex comes virtually every type of fabric and 
textile product. Burlington spins, knits, weaves, 
dyes, and finishes in modern plants located in 16 
states and seven foreign countries—but almost 
ee of its operations are located in North Caro- 
ina. 
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Greensboro is experiencing tremendous indus- 
trial growth and correspondingly large residential 
development. Among its various educational in- 
stitutions are two of the South’s finest Negro 
colleges—the Agricultural and Technical College 
of North Carolina and Bennett College. Nearby 
Guilford is the South’s oldest Quaker College—it 
opened in 1837. 


High Point, the “Furniture Market of the Na- 
tion,” was originally settled by the Quakers in 
1750, but the town was not laid out until 1853 
when the North Carolina Railroad was brought 
through. It was named High Point because it is 
the highest point of elevation between Goldsboro 
and Charlotte. 


The plank road between Fayetteville and Salem 
soon made it a trading center. The plank road, 
130 miles long, followed an old Indian trail and 
pioneer wagon road from the mountains to the 
Cape Fear River and, in its time, was the most 
important road in the State. Mile posts were 
placed along the side of the road with the dis- 
tances carved instead of painted so the night 
traveler could feel the figures in the dark. 


Attracted by the abundance of hardwood near- 
by and the ability of the inhabitants, furniture 
manufacturers began to build factories in and 
around High Point. Its convenience of location 
has made it one of the world’s most important 
furniture markets and the fall and spring furniture 
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Cabarrus County, part of Mecklenburg until 
1792, was settled by the Scotch-Irish and Ger- 
mans or “Dutch” as they were then called. Gen- 
eral Rufus Barringer of the Confederate Army, who 
was reared in the Dutch or eastern section of the 
county, is the authority for the statement that the 
move for separation from Mecklenburg was 
brought about because the Scotch-Irish would 
jeer the Germans on their pronunciation in giving 
commands in the militia. The Germans would say 
“wight weel” for “right wheel,” etc. The German 
people were naturally indignant and moved to 
form a separate county. 


When trying to make a decision about where to 
place the county seat, one faction wanted the 
town located near what is now Cross Creek. The 
other faction wanted it in the southern part of 
the county. Finally, they agreed to compromise 
on a spot halfway in between, and they called it 
“Concord.” 


Cabarrus County is the site of the first gold 
mine discovered in the United States. One morn- 
ing in 1799 while fishing on Meadow Creek, 12- 
year-old Conrad Reed found a piece of gold “as 
large as a smoothing iron.” His father used it 
several years as a door stop and then sold it in 
Fayetteville for $3.50. 
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One of the oldest towns in the Piedmont is 
Salisbury. Old deeds verify the fact that, long be- 
fore the first courthouse was erected in 1755, 
Salisbury existed as a traders’ camping site. 


Early commerce carried on between Fort Henry 
in Virginia and the Indians of the interior of the 
Carolinas and Georgia used the Trading Path as 
the main highway. This road or “‘path’”’ stretched 
from Petersburg, Virginia, through present day 
Warrenton, Hillsboro, Asheboro, to the Trading 
Ford on the Yadkin River toward Concord where 
it branched—one path leading to Augusta, Geor- 
gia, and the other to the Cherokee villages in 
the western part of North Carolina. Seven miles 
from the Trading Ford on the Yadkin the traders 
camped on the high level ground and took advan- 
tage of the numerous springs of good water. 
This camping ground was later selected by the 
Rowan Court as the location of the courthouse, 
then the westernmost court center in America. 


Taking advantage of the generous land offers 
made by the McCulloh Land Co. and the Earl of 
Granville, thousands of Scotch-Irish and German 
immigrants came down the “Great Wagon Road’’ 
from Pennsylvania into the Piedmont region and 
crossed the Yadkin River into Rowan County. 
Governor Tryon reported in 1765 that more than 
1,000 wagons passed through Salisbury that year. 


By 1790, Rowan was the only county in the State 
having a population as large as 15,000. Among 
these were the ancestors of Dwight Eisenhower, 
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Adlai Stevenson, James K. Polk, along with Kit 
Carson, David Crockett and Daniel Boone. 

Rowan and Salisbury were prominent partici- 
pants in Colonial freedom movements preceding 
the Revolution and one of Cornwallis’ subordi- 
nates remarked that the counties of Mecklenburg 
and Rowan seemed more hostile to England than 
any other in America. 

During the Civil War, Salisbury was the site of 
a prison for captured Federal troops and the 
Federal Cemetery is still maintained there. 


The Queen City 


Charlotte, the largest city in the Carolinas and 
leading metropolitan area of the Piedmont, was 
founded by seven Presbyterian Churches. 


Scotch-Irish and Germans from Pennsylvania 
and English from Virginia met and mingled with 
another stream of Scotch-Irish, English and a 
few Swiss and Huguenots coming up from 
Charleston, S. C. They soon organized the seven 
colonial Presbyterian congregations, several of 
them supporting good classical schools for boys. 

The section was a part of Anson County until 
1762, when Mecklenburg County was formed. The 
city and county were named for Queen Charlotte 
of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, wife of George III. 

In 1771 Queens College for boys, the first col- 
lege south of Virginia, was founded as an out- 
growth of an earlier school connected with Su- 
gaw Creek Presbyterian Church, but the Crown 
disallowed the charter. This charter refusal was 
just one more insult to the people who were al- 
ready upset about ever increasing taxes and the 
interference in local government by the King’s 
Party. 

When Mecklenburgers heard that American 
blood had been shed by the redcoats at Lexington 
and Concord, they called a session of 172 mem- 
bers on May 19, 1775, to talk things over. The next 
day, May 20, they signed their names to a Declara- 
tion of Independence. 


The Mecklenburg Declaration 
of Independence 
20th May, 1775 
Declaration 


Names of Delegates Present 


Col. Thomas Polk John McKnitt Alexander 
Ephriam Brevard Hezekiah Alexander 
Hezekiah J. Balch Adam Alexander 


John Phifer Charles Alexander 
James Harris Zacheus Wilson, Sen. 
John Ford Waightstill Avery 


William Kennon 
Richard Barry 
Henry Downs 


Benjamin Patton 
Matthew McClure 
Neil Morrison 


Ezra Alexander Robert Irwin 
William Graham John Flenniken 
John Quary David Reese 


Abraham Alexander Richard Harris, Sen. 


Abraham Alexander was appointed Chairman, 
and John McKnitt Alexander, Clerk. The following 
resolutions were offered, viz: 


1. Resolved, That whosoever directly or in- 
directly abetted or in any way form or manner 
countenanced the unchartered and dangerous 
invasion of our rights as claimed by Great 
Britain is an enemy to this country, to America, 
and to the inherent and inalienable rights of 
man. 


2. Resolved, That we the citizens of Mecklen- 
burg County, do hereby dissolve the political 
bands which have connected us to the mother 
country and hereby absolve ourselves from all 
allegiance to the British Crown and abjure all 
political connection contract or association 
with that nation who have wantonly trampled 
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on our rights and liberties and inhumanly shed 
the blood of American patriots at Lexington. 


3. Resolved, That we do hereby declare our- 
selves a free and independent people, are and 
of right ought to be a sovereign and self-govern- 
ing association under the control of no power 
other than that of our God and the General 
Government of the Congress to the maintenance 
of which independence we solemnly pledge to 
each other our mutual cooperation, our lives, 
our fortunes, and our most sacred honor. 


4. Resolved, That as we now acknowledge the 
existence and control of no law or legal officer, 
civil or military within this County, we do here- 
by ordain and adopt as a rule of life all, each 
and every of our former laws—wherein never- 
theless the Crown of Great Britian never can be 
considered as holding rights, privileges, im- 
munities, or authority therein. 


5. Resolved, That it is further decreed that all, 
each and every Military Officer in this County 
is hereby reinstated in his former command 
and authority, he acting conformably to these 
regulations. And that every member present of 
this delegation shall henceforth be a civil 
officer, viz., a justice of the peace, in the char- 
acter of a ‘‘committee man” to issue process, 
hear and determine all matters of contro- 
versy according to said adopted laws and to 
preserve peace, union and harmony in said 
county, and to use every exertion to spread 
the love of Country and fire of freedom through- 
out America, until a more general and organiz- 
ed government be established in this Province. 


Because the actual document was burned, 
there is some doubt about its authenticity—but 
no doubt exists in North Carolina. The date is in- 
scribed on the State flag and the Great Seal, and 
May 20th is observed as a State Holiday. 
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At the end of the eighteenth century, Charlotte 
was the center of a gold rush and, until gold was 
discovered in California in 1848, this section pro- 
duced more gold than any other. A branch of the 
U.S. Mint was established in Charlotte in 1836 
and operated first as a Mint, then as an Assay 
Office until 1913. In 1936, it was moved to another 
location, and is now used as an art gallery, fea- 
turing permanent and special exhibits. 


It was the fertility of the soil and the cheap 
land that brought the settlers in, and Charlotte 
prospered as an agricultural market town; but it 
was not until manufacturing became the area’s 
chief occupation that Charlotte grew into a great 
city. 


Before 1748 about the only inhabitants in the 
area were the Catawba Indians. In 1850 the village 
of Charlotte could claim only a little over 1,000 
residents. A hundred years later the census listed 
almost 200,000 in the “Greater Charlotte” area. 
In 1960 the population of the city within the city 
limits was 200,878. 


Charlotte is known as the textile center of the 
nation and has 650 cotton mills within a radius 
of 100 miles. It is the wholesale and retail center 
of the Piedmont and its proximity to the Catawba 
River and Duke Power’s tremendous complex of 
hydro-electric power plants has attracted industry 
from all over the nation. 


The city serves as the market place for three 
million people whose buying power is the greatest 
in the Southeast. Many are also drawn from sur- 
rounding areas to the Auditorium and Coliseum. 
The Coliseum, completed in 1955, with the second 
largest unsupported dome in the World, is the 
home of the Charlotte Checkers, Ice Hockey 
Team. The Charlotte Symphony, Charlotte Opera 
Association, and Oratorio Singers, among others, 
have given rise to Charlotte’s reputation as a 
cultural center. 
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The Mountain Men 


To discover what is at the end of the trail has 
always been an irresistible impulse to some men. 
The urge to go over the hills and explore beyond 
the mountain ranges, the spirit of adventure, the 
wish to “live dangerously” pulled many families 
into the Western North Carolina mountains. And, 
along with the lure of the horizon, was the very 
earnest determination to “leave behind”—to 
escape the economic inequities, the obsequi- 
ences, the quitrents, the religious restraints. 

The manner of man who settled the mountain 
region had left Ireland by the thousands, to es- 
cape a paralyzing tax that he could no longer 
tolerate. To the new country, he had brought a 
burning hatred of anything or anybody who tried 
to meddle with his “natural rights”... and how 
the lowland Eastern courts and the English Crown 
interpreted these natural rights was quite fre- 
quently a contradiction of what the mountain 
man had in mind. 

Many of the Scotch-Irish immigrants found the 
land along the seaboard owned and occupied— 
and they were determined not to rent. The Pro- 
prietors of Pennsylvania had vast tracts and were 
willing to sell them. Those who could not buy or 
were dissatisfied in Pennsylvania, for one reason 
or another, moved down to the Valley of Virginia 
or the Western North Carolina Piedmont... or 
the foothills of the Blue Ridge. 
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Ever eager to defend their rights (and being 
fierce and able fighters), the Scotch-Irish partic- 
ipated in the War of Regulation in 1768, aimed at 
equalizing representation with eastern counties. 
Their defeat at Alamance required an oath of 
obedience to colonial authority but, rather than 
take such an oath, many pushed westward across 
the mountains to Tennessee. Many just went into 
the North Carolina mountains and stayed. They 
were inaccessible to militiamen there and had 
nothing to fear but the Indians, the cold, and 
starvation. 


The Battle of Kings Mountain 


But, as the British at Kings Mountain found 
out, Mountain Men were not afraid. 

They had to learn to depend on their rifles for 
food and protection, so they were expert marks- 
men. They had to learn how to hoe corn at a 45 
or 50 degree angle, so they were hard and tireless. 
In their mountain fastness, they were beholden 
to no man and they meant to keep it that way. 

After the defeat of Charleston in 1780, Corn- 
wallis moved north and captured Camden, S. C., 
and sent Ferguson westward toward Ninety-Six 
and the frontier. All along Ferguson’s way, he was 
harassed by small bands of Patriots. He chased 
one group as far as Gilberttown in Rutherford 
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County and sent word that, if the people did not 
stop their opposition, he would march his army 
over the mountains, hang their leaders, and burn 
their lands. 


Instead of being cowed by Ferguson’s message, 
the Mountain Men were roused to immediate ac- 
tion. Under Shelby and Sevier from Tennessee, 
they planned to meet with McDowell and his men. 
McDowell, meanwhile, was being chased by 
Ferguson along the banks of the Catawba River. 


The Americans were gathering. McDowell had 
escaped to the backwaters with 160 Burke and 
Rutherford County men. He was joined by Camp- 
bell and his 200 from Washington County, Virginia. 
Shelby brought 240 from Sullivan County and 
Sevier came with 240. They all marched back to 
the Catawba and were joined by Colonel Cleve- 
land with 330 men from Wilkes and Surry 
Counties. 

Hearing of this mass of resistance, Ferguson 
sent word to Cornwallis and the main force occu- 
pying Charlotte. He felt confident that reinforce- 
ments would come from that source, so he and 
his men marched toward Charlotte to meet the 
expected aid. He came to within 36 miles of Char- 
lotte and set up camp on the top of Kings 
Mountain. 


Other forces fell in with the Americans along 
the way, hurrying to cut off Ferguson from his 
main force. 

The English Colonel must have felt confident 
on his mountain post, because he stayed to fight 
when he could have easily gone on to join Corn- 
wallis. 

The Patriots, coming to the British camp in the 
afternoon, surrounded the mountain, constantly 
decreasing the diameter of their circle as the 


height was scaled. Campbell and Shelby engaged 
the British first, and twice they were forced back 
down the slope by Ferguson’s well-trained Corps 
but, as they retreated, they took a large toll of 
the British soldiers by firing from behind the 
trees. 


While Ferguson was concentrating on Campbell 
and Shelby, McDowell and Sevier came from the 
north; Williams, Cleveland and Winston from the 
south; and Ferguson had to bunch his men in a 
circle to meet the onslaught. 


Campbell’s and Shelby’s men soon gained the 
ridge. Ferguson saw that he had lost the battle 
and tried to escape, but was shot from his horse 
and instantly killed. The battle continued for an 
hour, but the British soon realized their cause 
was lost, so they raised the white flag in sur- 
render. 


Ferguson had picked the perfect spot for a bat- 
tle and would probably have won... if he had not 
underestimated the courage and determination 
of the Mountain Men. 


The Roof Top of Eastern America 


The roof top of Eastern America is in North 
Carolina, where Mount Mitchell soars 6684 feet 
above sea level. Mitchell is the highest crest in 
the Black Mountain Range, which parallels the 
Blue Ridge Mountains. 


Mount Mitchell is named in honor of Dr. Elisha 
Mitchell, a professor at the University of North 
Carolina, who measured its altitude in 1835. Until 
this authoritative measurement was made, Mount 
Washington in New Hampshire was considered 
the highest peak in Eastern America. 
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In Western North Carolina, there are 223 moun- 
tains that rise 5000 feet above sea level—or higher. 
Clingman’s Dome, Roan Mountain with its fabu- 
lous rhododendron gardens, Hawk’s Bill, and 
Table Rock near Morganton are familiar names 
to the vacationer. 


Grandfather Mountain, termed by geologists as 
the “oldest rock in the world,” is the source of 
the Watauga, the New, and the Catawba rivers, 
and the site of the annual “gathering of the Clan” 
and the Highland Games. Each July, hundreds of 
MacDonalds, MacBains, MacLeods, and Mac- 
Gregors gather at MacRae Meadow on one of 
Grandfather’s slopes, and there they dance and 
pipe, run and wrestle. To top it all, they “throw 
the cabar’—a small telephone pole—and he who 
can hurl it, though he may have changed his 
britches for a kilt for the day, is still a man. 


The isolation of the mountains has kept the 
people who live there probably the most ethnic 
group in America today. The majority of the popu- 
lation is pure Anglo-Celtic or Anglo-Saxon. Slow 
to accept new ways, they remembered the old 
ways in their speech, their songs, and their tradi- 
tions. 

A child can cut a beech branch and make him- 
self a whistle or fashion a banjo from a gourd, 
and never know that he has made an instrument 
such as was used by the wandering Shakespear- 
ean minstrel. 

The western highlands were practically un- 
known to lowlanders before 1920. There were a 
few resorts before that time, but it took the con- 
struction of good roads, especially the Blue Ridge 
Parkway, to really open up the mountains. 


The Land of the Sky 


The History of Asheville roughly parallels the 
growth of the whole region. 

Colonel Daniel Smith was the first resident in 
the present Asheville area, on a tract of land on 
the east of the French Broad River. His son was 
born there on June 1787, “the first child of white 


parents born west of the Allegheny in the present 
state of North Carolina’—or so it says on his 
tombstone. 


John Burton laid out a town tract of 21 acres 
near the heart of the present Asheville business 
district, in 1794, and the town was named Morris- 
town. Three years later, when the settlement was 
incorporated, it was renamed in honor of Gover- 
nor Samuel Ashe. When the “Asheville and Green- 
ville Plank Road” was built in 1851, the town of 
Asheville began to grow. The population in 1850 
was 800. In 1960 it was 60,192. 


There was a great deal of traffic through the 
settlement as a result of lowland farmers driving 
their stock to the mountain pastures. Horses, cat- 
tle, sheep, hogs and turkeys came down the plank 
road and Buncombe turnpike from Ohio, Ken- 
tucky, and Tennessee. To accommodate the stock- 
men, resting and feeding places were established 
along the way. The stock-driving business brought 
an estimated two or three million dollars in an- 
nual income to the Asheville community. 


In the 1850’s, Asheville gained prominence as 
a health resort, attracting hundreds who suffered 
from tuberculosis, along with many doctors of 
international fame. 


The railroad and telegraph helped open the 
Western North Carolina region for the rest of the 
country, and the publication of a book about that 
part of the state encouraged tourism. Christian 
Reid’s descriptive title, “The Land of the Sky,” 
piqued the imagination of the public, and the fa- 
mous old Battery Park Hotel was built to accom- 
modate the visitors. In 1889, to serve a population 
of 6,000, Asheville completed an electric street 
car line, the second such system to be built in 
the world. 


The oldest established business in Western 
North Carolina is the ASHEVILLE CITIZEN, its 
first newspaper having appeared on February 3, 
1870. The first pioneer Western North Carolina 
industry of size, the Champion Papers, Inc., ar- 
rived in 1906 and established itself in Canton. 
Today Champion employs over 2,500 people. 
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The city of Asheville continues to attract tour- 
ist business. The annual visit of approximately 8 
million people, who spend some $115,000,000 has 
made tourism in the Western North Carolina re- 
gion the leading industry. In addition, Asheville 
has had a steady growth of diversified industry. 
The annual payroll of the 130 industrial plants in 
Buncombe County is in excess of $70,000,000. 


The Biltmore Estate 


George W. Vanderbilt was looking for the most 
beautiful spot in the world to build his home. He 
liked everything he saw in the 125,000 acres from 
the edge of Asheville to beyond Mt. Pisgah, so he 
bought it. While a thousand workmen were en- 
gaged five years in creating Biltmore House, 
Vanderbilt toured Europe in search of treasures 
of ancient Rome and the Orient, the Renaissance, 
and later European periods—up to his own time. 

As magnificent as his mansion is, Vanderbilt's 
contribution to the conservation of forest, field 
and stream far outweighs the limestone walls and 
250 rooms of that French Chateau. 

Today, some of Vanderbilt's original acres form 
a generous section of Pisgah National Forest, the 
pride of every Tar Heel. 


“This 1s for Buncombe” 


Buncombe County is named for Edward Bun- 
combe, Colonel of the 5th North Carolina Regi- 
ment of the Continental Line, a Revolutionary War 
hero. 

A North Carolina representative to the 16th 
Congress, 1819-1821, a very glib and garrulous 
talker, was a native of Buncombe County. His 
every trivial pronouncement was full of high-flown 
verbiage which, when reported or printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, very likely pleased 
and gratified the people of his home county. They 
wanted their representative to sound important, 
whether he said anything or not. The other mem- 
bers of the House, however, did not share Bun- 
combe County’s pride and, on one tiresome occa- 
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sion, they began to walk out on the flowery ora- 
tion. Undeterred, he continued with his torrent of 
fancy phrases. 


Later, when asked why he had continued speak- 
ing even after his audience had left, he replied, “I 
was not speaking to the House, but to Bun- 
combe.” His questioner commented, “and Bun- 
combe your talk certainly was.’’ 


The word stuck. At first “buncombe” meant in- 
sincere speech; then its meaning changed to in- 
clude any sort of “hokum” or dishonest, mean- 
ingless language, and the word shortened to 
“bunk.” 


...or so the story goes. 


Recent Gronth 


In the past 10 or 15 years, the industry growth 
rate in the mountain counties has been phenom- 
enal. Furniture companies, attracted by the plen- 
tiful hardwood forests and the skill of native labor, 
are firmly established, and some of the most fa- 
mous names in the furniture world have their 
home addresses there: Drexel, Broyhill, Morgan- 
ton Furniture, Hibriten, Kent-Coffey, Kohler and 
Campbell, Lenoir Furniture, and Henredon. 


Cotton mills and hosiery mills are well estab- 
lished throughout the area and, with the advent 
and popularity of synthetics, more and more com- 
panies are locating there. Several large chemical 
companies, such as duPont and Olin Mathieson, 
maintain plants in Transylvania County. In short, 
business is booming in Western North Carolina. 


No longer remote and inaccessible, the region 
has much to offer. Because of good roads, rail- 
roads and airlines, transportation has ceased to 
be a problem. Because of the development of 
hydro-electricity, power is cheap and plentiful. 
The tax situation is favorable, and labor relations 
are excellent. In fact, several highly rated trade 
and industrial schools exist in the area. The cli- 
mate, one of the most healthful and invigorating 
anywhere, is one of the region’s most valuable 
assets. 
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Sports and Song 


By metropolitan standards, Western North Car- 
olina used to be a cultural backwash, but today 
there are symphonies, theatre groups, art colo- 
nies and several notable outdoor dramas. The 
summer music camp at Transylvania is only one 
example of Western Carolina’s beauty in sounds 
and sights. The western calendar of events is 
filled every week, year around, with a variety of 
activities to suit everyone. 


In April, the trout streams open. Skiing takes 
place at Hounds Ears, Seven Devils, Blowing 
Rock, and Cataloochee from December to March. 
Skiing is a new sport in North Carolina, but the 
snow making machine has taken the uncertainty 
out of nature’s providence and led to the erection 
of some magnificent ski resorts. Thousands make 
the trip annually to view the resplendent fall 
mountain colors, and spring brings rhododendron 
lovers to the western mountains. 


Other places can offer the more sophisticated 
types of entertainment and sports attractions, but 
Western North Carolina has an unparalleled nat- 
ural beauty and a unique folk art. 

The Mountain Dance and Folk Festival, held in 
Asheville since 1927, attracts those who want to 
preserve and record the traditions of bygone 
generations. 

Other sections of the country were settled by 
people who brought their folk dances and music, 
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but it was modified by outside influences, until 
the original version was all but lost. Cut off from 
the rest of the world for generations, Southern 
Appalachia has a greater wealth of folk material 
than any other section of America. The people 
danced and sang and played instruments to en- 
tertain themselves. It is because of their fidelity 
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to the old forms, that had their origin in England, 
that these dances and songs are prized today. 


Each year, competing folk dance teams, string 
bands, and individual performers come from sur- 
rounding states. There is great rivalry among the 
teams and the spectators view remarkably fine 
precision dancing. One of the amazing and inter- 
esting features, both for students of folk dancing 
and for those who have never seen a square 
dance, is the number of “figures” produced by 
the contesting teams. There are sixteen dancers 
on each team. It is not unusual for a team, in the 
12 or 15 minutes they occupy the platform, to 
evolve 20 different, and oftimes difficult, figures. 
Few of these formations are less than 100 years 
old. Dance callers vie with each other in resur- 
recting some almost forgotten figures. 


The ballads sung, some centuries old, have 
many variations because they were handed down 
from parents to children entirely by memory. 


Each of these mountain dance teams brings its 
own orchestra, called a “string band,” skilled in 
playing the old folk music. Individuals and groups 
also sing and play. Modern songs and modern 
music are forbidden. No theatricals are attempt- 
ed; there is no added coloring. Caricatures of 
mountain costumes are not allowed; it is all real 
and genuine. The numerous contenders require 
three nights to complete the program. 
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The Cherokees 


Before the arrival of white settlers, the Chero- 
kee nation covered 44,000 square miles—stretch- 
ing from southern West Virginia, western Virginia 
and North Carolina, the northern portions of 
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South Carolina, Georgia and Alabama, and almost 
a third of Tennessee. 


Constant wars with the settlers, broken treaties, 
and illness reduced their once large holdings to a 
few hundred miles of the North Carolina moun- 
tains, and a small portion of north Georgia and 
eastern Tennessee. The discovery of gold on their 
lands, in 1828, brought a clamor for further reduc- 
tion of the Cherokee lands. In 1835, a small num- 
ber of Cherokee malcontents, ceded the remain- 
der of the Cherokee area to the Federal govern- 
ment, in return for a small amount of money and 
a territory in Oklahoma. The protests of the large 
aeey of Cherokee did little good. The treaty 
held. 


17,000 Cherokee were herded into stockades, 
then marched 1,200 miles to the Oklahoma terri- 
tory. The trek took six months. Through hardship, 
hunger, sickness, and cold, 4,000 never reached 
their destination. 


More than 1,000 of the Cherokee took to the 
mountains in hiding rather than leave their be- 
loved hills. It is the descendants of these people 
who today form the Eastern Tribe of the Cherokee 
Indians. 


Where the Qualla Boundary adjoins the Great 
Smoky Mountains National Park, live more than 
4,000 Cherokee. Their largest community is appro- 
priately named—Cherokee. Here they operate craft 
shops, restaurants, and motor lodges year around. 
The outdoor drama, “Unto These Hills,” tells 
their story. 


Oconaluftee Indian Village, an Indian Village 
of 200 years ago, has been reproduced in authen- 
tic detail, and peopled with descendants of the 
earliest known inhabitants of this country. Beside 
the village runs the sparkling Oconaluftee River. 
Cherokee men and women, inside the village, 
carry on an ancient way of life, practicing the cen- 
turies-old arts of basket-weaving, cooking, bead 
work, pottery, and weapon making. 


Fairs and Festivals 


NORTH CAROLINA AZALEA FESTIVAL, Wilming- 
ton. Parade, dances, garden tours, outdoor art 
show, concerts and coronation of festival royalty 
celebrate the blooming of millions of azaleas in 
Wilmington and vicinity. Early April. Annually 
since 1947, 


DARE COAST PIRATES’ JAMBOREE, Outer Banks 
beach resorts, and Manteo on Roanoke Island. 
Folklore and history of a fascinating region pro- 
vide the theme for this late April festival opening 
the beach season. Pirate landing, coronation of 
Pirate king and queen, beach buggy and boat 
races. Pirates’ ball, fishing contests and mam- 
moth fish fry are highlights. Annually since 1955. 


HAYWOOD COUNTY RAMP CONVENTION, Can- 
ton. Instituted in 1931, this Great Smoky Moun- 
tains gathering is primarily for the purpose of 
feasting on ramps, a pungent wild vegetable de- 
scribed as “something like onion and garlic only 
more so.” The convention is in early May, when 
ramps are gathered from mountain forests. 


STRAWBERRY FESTIVAL, Chadbourn. Founded in 
1926, this May festival hails the strawberry har- 
vest with parade, pageantry, and coronation of 
North Carolina’s Strawberry Queen. 


CAROLINA FOLK FESTIVAL, Chapel Hill. Danc- 
ers, Musicians and singers converge on the Uni- 


versity of North Carolina campus for May festival 
begun in 1918 and sponsored by the N. C. Folklore 
Council of the University Extension Division. 
PIPERS ON PARADE at the Grandfather Moun- 
tain Highland Games and Gathering of the Scot- 
tish Clans. 

BREVARD MUSIC CENTER, Brevard, is home of 
Transylvania Music Camp and the annual Brevard 
Music Festival. 


SQUARE DANCE FUN FESTIVAL, Fontana Village 
Resort, Fontana Dam. Square dance sessions for 
beginners and experts of all ages, and plenty of 
spectator interest too. May and September. 


NORTH CAROLINA RHODODENDRON FESTIVAL, 
Roan Mountain. Since 1946, this late June event 
has celebrated the blossoming of purple (Cataw- 
ba) rhododendron on the 6,284-foot Roan Moun- 
tain in Pisgah National Forest near Bakersville. 
Finals of beauty pageant and coronation of North 
Carolina Rhododendron Queen highlight all-day 
program atop Roan Mountain. 


“SINGING ON THE MOUNTAIN,” Linville. Cus- 
tomarily held on the fourth Sunday in June, the 
“singing,’ which began as a family reunion in 
1925, now draws crowds of up to 100,000 to Grand- 
father Mountain for an all-day program of music, 
preaching, and picnicking. 


JOHNSTON SPINNING COMPANY 


MONROE, NORTH CAROLINA 


Our own 
State of the Union 
Message! 


eg As one of America’s largest manufac- 
a turers of clothing, we naturally go to lots 

of places all over the world. 
But we’re happy to say; there’s no place 
like home. 
North Carolina, we love you. It’s a pleas- 
ure to do business in—and for—our favor- 
ite state in the union. 


\3 
(\ BLUE BELL, INC. 
Greensboro, North Carolina 


Manufacturers of Wrangler, Lady Wrangler, Mr. 
Wrangler, Maverick, Jeanie, Sedgefield, Blue Bell and 
Big Ben clothing. 


GRANDFATHER MOUNTAIN HIGHLAND GAMES 
AND GATHERING OF THE SCOTTISH CLANS, 
Linville. Tossing the caber, dancing the Highland 
Fling, and music by the pipers and kiltie bands 
highlight this two-day event which has trans- 
formed MacRae Meadow into a bit o’ Scotland 
each July since 1956. 


CRAFTSMAN’S FAIR OF THE SOUTHERN HIGH- 
LANDS, Asheville. Members of the Southern High- 
land Handicraft Guild display their finest prod- 
ucts and demonstrate their skills at Asheville’s 
City Auditorium during this week-long July fair 
sponsored by the Guild since 1947. 


GEMS & MINERALS FESTIVAL, Spruce Pine. Fea- 
turing displays of gems and minerals from North 
Carolina and many other states, this August festi- 
val was begun in 1959 and is sponsored by the 
Spruce Pine Chamber of Commerce. Guided field 
trips in surrounding area which is noted for gem- 
stones and commercial minerals; demonstrations 
of gem-cutting and polishing. 

MOUNTAIN DANCE AND FOLK FESTIVAL, Ashe- 
ville. Founded in 1927 and held during the first 
week in August, festival brings dance teams, bal- 
lad singers and musicians from all parts of the 
Southern Appalachians to Asheville. Bascom La- 
mar Lunsford, noted authority on folk music, is 
founder-director. 


BREVARD MUSIC FESTIVAL, Brevard. Annually 
in late summer since 1945. Festival concert series 
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featuring guest artists and Festival orchestra and 
chorus follows the annual Transylvania Music 
Camp. Non-profit Brevard Music Foundation, Inc., 
sponsors Festival and music camp, and there are 
also concerts during camp season (June-July). 


NORTH CAROLINA APPLE FESTIVAL, Henderson- 
ville. Annually since 1946 to celebrate apple har- 
vest in North Carolina’s Blue Ridge Mountains. 
Parades, displays of apples, beauty pageants, or- 
chard tours, folk dance jamboree and coronation 
of Apple Festival Queen are highlights of program 
beginning in late August and continuing through 
Labor Day. 


CRAB DERBY. Coastal North Carolina city select- 
ed annually as host. Begun in 1961 as August 
event to promote North Carolina’s hard crab in- 
dustry which ranks fourth in the nation. Derby en- 
trants from 12 crab-producing counties; winning 
crab represents state at National Crab Derby. 


NORTH CAROLINA STATE FAIR, Raleigh. Estab- 
lished in 1853 and held each October, this is one 
of America’s oldest and largest agricultural fairs. 
In addition to displays of produce, livestock, 
crafts, foods, etc., attractions include State Fair 
Folk Festival, plus full complement of amusement 
features. County, community or regional fairs are 
held from coast to mountains in North Carolina 
from late summer through autumn. 


CHEROKEE INDIAN FAIR, Cherokee. Annually in 
October since 1914 on Cherokee Indian Reserva- 
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KILN-DRIED 
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at these strategic locations 


HARDWOOD CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 
Sales Offices: Asheville, N.C. 


CALL 704-252-5341 


We steam our own walnut 


The Poultry Industry 
In North Carolina 
aint 

chicken feed! 


In fact, annual poultry income exceeds $200 million... and 
that’s something to crow about! The poultry industry generates 
$1.25 billion worth of business each year. This amounts to over 
$3.4 million every day... actually, to over $10,000 by the time 
you've read this page. 


Poultry is the second largest source of agricultural income; 
broilers alone can stand as the second most important source. 
Annually, wages in the broiler industry amount to $35 million. 
Broiler breeder hens number 6 million, 20% of all in the United 
States. Broiler growers earn $14.5 million; broiler feed ingre- 
dients and supplies cost $69.5 million. The 1.5 million tons 
of poultry feed manufactured annually requires over 30 million 
bushels of corn and over 12 million bushels of soybeans. 

Annual income from turkeys is $17.8 million. Commercial eggs 
gross $80 million each year. 


Altogether, over 130 thousand people earn all or part of their 
income from poultry. That’s why we proudly say, “In North 
Carolina, the poultry business ain’t chicken feed.” It’s big 
business... your business. . . and ours. 


WATSON Seafood and Poultry Company, Inc. P. 0. BOX 1027, RALEIGH, N. C. 27602 
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tion adjoining Great Smoky Mountains National 
Park. Members of Eastern Band of the Cherokee 
exhibit arts, crafts and farm products. Cherokee 
games of stickball, also archery, blowgun con- 
tests. 


MULE DAY CELEBRATION, Benson. Agricultural 
festival with grand champion mule competition. 
Street dance, parade, beauty pageant, music, etc. 
Held in September since 1949. 


MULLET FESTIVAL, Swansboro. October celebra- 
tion begun in 1952. Fish fry, beauty pageant, con- 


State 


North Carolina’s 13 State Parks range from 
mountain top to seacoast. All parks are open year 
around, seven days a week, with the exception of 
Mount Mitchell which is closed in winter because 
of its high altitude. 

CLIFFS OF THE NEUSE. 365 acres on Neuse River 
near Goldsboro. Picnicking, refreshment stand, 
fishing, swimming, boating, hiking, nature study, 
museum. Address: Rt. 2, Seven Springs. 

DUKE POWER. 1,328 acres at Lake Norman on the 
Catawba River north of Charlotte. 


FORT MACON. 390 acres on Bogue Island oppo- 
site Morehead City and Beaufort. Historic fort 


certs, parade in historic fishing center. 


CAROLINAS YAM FESTIVAL, Tabor City. Since 
1947 this October event has celebrated harvest 
season in noted yam-growing area surrounding 
Tabor City. Parade, beauty pageant, contests, 
agricultural exhibits. 


CAROLINAS CARROUSEL, Charlotte. Established 
in 1947. Holiday spectacular in North Carolina’s 
largest city features a Thanksgiving Day parade 
preceded by a ball honoring Carrousel Queen and 
her court. 


Parks 


with museum, bathing beach, surf fishing, hiking, 
picnicking, nature study, refreshment stand. Ad- 
dress: Atlantic Beach. 


HAMMOCKS BEACH. 890 acres on Bear Island 
near Swansboro. Surf fishing, surf bathing, pic- 
nicking, hiking, nature study. Passenger ferry (no 
vehicles) from landing near Swansboro June 1- 
Labor Day. Address: Swansboro. 


HANGING ROCK. 3,865 acres in Sauratown Moun- 
tains. Picnicking, refreshment stand, vacation 
cabins, tent and trailer camping, lake swimming, 
boating, hiking, nature study. Address: Danbury. 


S. E. TROGDON & SONS, INC. 


General Contractors 


150 West Kivett Street 


ASHEBORO, N. C. 
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JONES LAKE. 1,893 acres on Jones Lake within 
Bladen Lakes State Forest. Picnicking, refresh- 
ment stand, lake swimming, tent and trailer camp- 
ing, boating, fishing, nature study. Address: Eliza- 
bethtown. 


MORROW MOUNTAIN. 4,135 acres in Uwharrie 
Mountains on Pee Dee River. Picnicking, refresh- 
ment stand, swimming pool, vacation cabins, tent 
and trailer camping, boating, fishing, hiking, na- 
ture study, museum. Address: Rt. 2, Albemarle. 


MOUNT JEFFERSON. 474 acres, including peak 
and slopes of Mount Jefferson in Blue Ridge 
Mountains. Address: Jefferson. 


MOUNT MITCHELL. 1,275 acres, including sum- 
mit of Mount Mitchell 6,684 feet above sea level. 
Picnicking, refreshment stand, restaurant, mu- 
seum, observation tower, hiking, tent camping, 
recreation lodge, nature study. Address: Marion. 


PETTIGREW. 16,869 acres, including state-owned 
Lake Phelps. Boating, fishing, hiking, nature 
study, historic mansion and other buildings of 
Somerset Place plantation. Address: Creswell. 


REEDY CREEK. 1,323 acres. Picnicking, fishing, 


hiking, nature study, camping for organized youth 
groups. Address: Rt. 1, P. O. Box 110, Cary. 


SINGLETARY LAKE. 1,221 acres in Bladen Lakes 
State Forest. Primarily for organized groups; 
equipped to accommodate 100 campers plus staff. 
Youth groups during summer; youth and adult 
groups during other months. Address: Elizabeth- 
town. 


WILLIAM B. UMSTEAD. 3,889 acres on Crabtree 
Creek and two lakes. Picnicking, tent and trailer 
camping, boating, fishing, nature study, hiking, 
three complete camping areas for organized 
groups. Address: Rt. 1, P. O. Box 271, Cary. 

North Carolina State Parks are developed, 
maintained and administered by the Department 
of Conservation and Development, Raleigh, 
through its Division of State Parks. Swimming 
areas and refreshment stands are open June 1- 
Labor Day. At Mount Mitchell, refreshment stand 
open mid-May until mid-October, and restaurant 
operated during summer. State Park campsites 
and vacation cabins available from April through 
October; for information write Superintendent of 
State Park in which you are interested. 


National Parks and Forests 


BLUE RIDGE PARKWAY. Designed especially for 
leisurely enjoyment of fascinating mountain 
country between Shenandoah National Park in 
Virginia and North Carolina entrance to Great 
Smoky Mountains National Park near Cherokee. 
More than 200 miles of Parkway in North Caro- 
lina’s “Land of the Sky” at average elevation of 
over 3,000 feet. No commercial traffic. Open for 
year around travel (with exception of highest- 
altitude sections which are closed during winter). 
Campgrounds and other recreational features 
open May through October. More than 100 scenic 
overlooks and 12 special areas featuring recrea- 
tion, scenic attractions or special exhibits. Moun- 
tain resorts accessible from Parkway by state and 
federal highways. 


CAPE HATTERAS NATIONAL SEASHORE REC- 
REATIONAL AREA. America’s first National Sea- 
shore. 45 square miles on Outer Banks islands. 
Cape Hatteras National Seashore extends from 
Whalebone Junction near Nags Head to Ocracoke 
Island. Within this area, 70 miles of ocean beach 
are set aside for public use. National Park Service 
campgrounds, visitor centers, day use areas for 
swimming and picnicking, and museums and na- 
ture trails. Accommodations, other than tent or 
trailer sites, privately operated in island resorts 
and villages excluded from area administered by 
Park Service. State of North Carolina maintains 
paved highways through National Seashore and 
operates automobile ferries from Hatteras to 
Ocracoke Islands. Northern entrance to National 
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Seashore is via U.S. 158 and U.S. 64-264, on which 
bridges link Roanoke Island and Bodie Island to 
North Carolina mainland. 


GREAT SMOKY MOUNTAINS NATIONAL PARK. 
800 square miles. Main Park entrance in North 
Carolina is on U.S. 441 near Cherokee and south- 
ern terminus of Blue Ridge Parkway. Oconaluftee 
Ranger Station, Pioneer Exhibits and Farmstead 
(April-Oct.) at Park entrance. Modern camp- 
grounds for tents and trailers. Trout fishing mid- 
May through August. Hiking trails include 70 
miles of Appalachian Trail. Scenic overlooks at 
Newfound Gap on U.S. 441 and Clingman’s Dome 
reached by paved park road from Newfound Gap. 


NATIONAL FORESTS. Pisgah and Nantahala in 
the Southern Appalachians, Uwharrie in the Pied- 
mont, and Croatan on the coastal plain are North 
Carolina National Forests with total area of over 
1,124,000 acres administered by U.S. Forest Serv- 
ice of the U.S. Department of Agriculture. Acces- 
sible by main highways and Forest Service roads. 
Picnicking, camping, and swimming at developed 
recreational areas; fishing in streams and lakes; 
hiking trails; hunting in areas cooperatively man- 
aged by North Carolina Wildlife Resources Com- 
mission and U.S. Forest Service. Pisgah and Nan- 
tahala, largest of North Carolina National Forests, 
contain greatest number of scenic and recrea- 
tional features. In Nantahala National Forest, 
Joyce Kilmer Memorial Forest is a 3,800-acre 
primeval forest dedicated to author of “Trees.” 


A future born of good beginnings 


In the history of electricity, precision engineering 
for circuit connections came about relatively 
late. For years, even as the complexity of equip- 
ment increased, the basic electrical.connection 
still was accomplished by antiquated methods. 


Our entry into the field 25 years: ago changed 
the picture considerably. With the advent of our 
patented solderless terminal and the introduction 
of our controlled-pressure crimping technique, 
we made available, for the first time, electrical 
connections engineered to precise tolerances 
and designed to answer specific problems. To- 
gether with automatic application machines, 
these elements created the degree of reliability 
and speed of application necessary for the 
economy of the modern market place. 


This, in brief, is the concept of engineering 
excellence which launched our company. We have 
never been without it. Today, our working 
philosophy of creative engineering guided by 
this insistence on precision, extends from the 
basic solderless terminal “and matched tool 
application technique. to cover more than 20,000 
varied and diversified electrical/electronic 
product items backed by over 6,500 patents, 
U.S. and foreign, issued or pending. Each of 
these stands as testimony-to the abilities of the 
AMP engineer... proof, as always, that the 
right answer to any engineering problem is 
the right man. 


AMP 


INCORPORATED 


Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


A-MP products and engineering assistance are available through subsidiary companies 
in; Australia Canada + England « France + Holland + Italy + Japan + Mexico + Spain « 
West Germany * Trademark of AMP Incorporated 


TIMME CORPORATION 


FABRICS 


Wilmington, North Carolina 


SUPPORT YOUR 
HEART FUND 


Compliments of 


John Colucci, Jr., Inc. 
Wilmington, N. C. 
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How a stubborn’: 


Army man unknowingly 


helped start 


Pine State Creamery Company 
K Kk S 


BY JAMES D. KILGORE 
President, Pine State Creamery Co. 


Back during the frantic days of 
World War |, military bases were 
popping up throughout the country. 
In Raleigh, plans were being made 
for the establishment of Camp Polk 
on the western outskirts of the city. 

The location was desirable to the 
Army for many reasons and con- 
struction of the facility was hurried 
along. 

When it was ready, the Army 
began preparing to send men to 
train for the fighting in the trench- 
es of France and Germany. The 
Capital City watched with great 
interest for a military base here 
would be quite an unusual addition. 

Rather suddenly, however, the 
movement of men and equipment 
was halted. The commanding offi- 
cer of the new base, it seems, had 
learned that Raleigh offered no 
source of pasteurized milk. 

No milk, no base, he said rather 
firmly. Despite the critical need for 
training bases, the Army agreed 
with the commanding officer. 

After considerable negotiation, a 
small group of dairy farmers joined 
with N. C. State College to set up 
a small creamery on the college 
campus. Throughout the war, the 
facility provided badly-needed pas- 


teurized milk to the military men. 

When the war ended, the same 
group of men decided to continue 
the enterprise as a private business. 
Under the direction of Mr. Alvin 
Reid, Pine State Creamery Com- 
pany was established at 116 South 
Salisbury Street in Raleigh. 

It took quite a bit of salesman- 
ship to convince Raleigh folk of the 
merits of pasteurized milk. Even- 
tually, however, they discovered its 
advantages and Pine State was on 
its way. 

In 1922, Mr. Lyman Kiser joined 
the company as vice president and 
general manager. Soon afterwards, 
the company began marketing ice 
cream and butter. 

In 1932, Dr. B. W. Kilgore be- 
came owner of the company and 
expanded its services into many 
other areas of the State. 

Each year has brought further 
expansion and more products and 
services from the company. Cur- 
rently, Pine State serves a broad 
area extending from Virginia almost 
to the South Carolina border. 

As we plan further growth and 
expansion, one can’t help but won- 
der what would have happened if 
it had not been for the stubborn- 
ness of that Army officer more than 
four decades ago. 
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AMERICA'S FASTEST GROWING RESTAURANT CHAIN 


This remarkable new plant — fabricated building designed by 
Hardee’s was recently erected in Dunn, North Carolina in just 6 
hours, 13 minutes. It is completely portable and self-contained 
(including equipment). Once erected its appearance becomes that 
of a permanent building. The unit is so versatile that sections may 
be added to increase size and incorporate inside seating as needed. 
Here is truly a revolutionary idea in restaurant construction that is 
destined to open a multitude of new locations for future Hardee's 
Restaurants. It is progressive planning such as this that has made 
Hardee’s America’s fastest growing specialty menu restaurant chain. 


It all started in Greenville, North Carolina, in September 1960. 
Today Hardee’s has expanded its operations to 8 states throughout 
the southeast and southwest. An exciting example of how North 


Carolina enterprise cannot only play an important role in the de- 
velopment of our state, but contributes to the economic growth of 
the nation. 


From its headquarters in Rocky Mount Hardee's today directs the 
operation of 67 restaurants. By autumn of this year the number 
will exceed 80. Hardee’s Food Systems, Inc., a solid growth com- 
pany looking with excitement to the future. 
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@ FOOD SYSTEMS, INC 


GENERAL OFFICES # ROCKY MOUNT, NORTH CAROLINA 


NORTH CAROLINA *© SOUTH CAROLINA * VIRGINIA * GEORGIA * ALABAMA * TENNESSEE * FLORIDA * TEXAS 


DEDICATED 
TO THE 
PRESERVATION 
OF 
PURE FREE ENTERPRISE 


PERFORMANCE 
CRAFTSMANSHIP 


it Prone name Compare 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Manufacturers of Fine Equipment for the Health Professions 


Established 1900 In Charlotte Since 1955 


